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VITA 


The consecration of the Most Reverend James H. Ryan, Rector 
of The Catholic University of America, at Washington, D. C., 
as Bishop of the Titular See of Modra on October 25 in the Na- 
tional Shrine of the Immaculate Conception on the campus of 
the University, is an acknowledgment of his preeminent position 
in the field of Catholic education, his position as an outstanding 
figure in American university administrative circles, and his 
scholarly achievements in the field of philosophy. 

Coming to the University at the close of the late Bishop Sha- 
han’s long career as Rector, which enabled him to establish for 
himself a secure position as a scholar, teacher and administrator, 
and with a record for increased endowment and the erection of 
buildings which it would be difficult, if at all possible, to match, 
the new Rector started on an active campaign for increased in- 
come, the reorganization of the University on modern lines with- 
out departing from the traditional educational theories of the 
Church and the stimulation of staff and student body to new 
endeavors, which has resulted in his latest honor. 

Bishop Ryan has had numerous honors conferred upon him by 
the leading universities of this country and Europe and by mem- 
bership in several learned societies. Marquette University and 
Manhattan College have given him the honorary degree of LL.D., 
the National University of Ireland made him an Litt.D., and The 
Catholic University of Milan conferred the honorary Ph.D. upon 
him. He was elected to Fellowships in the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, the Mediaeval Academy of America, the 
Societe Philosophique de Louvain, and is a member of many 
other literary, scientific and philosophical organizations. 

He was born in Indianapolis on December 15, 1886, and, after 
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attending St. Patrick’s parochial and high schools in that city 
and Duquesne University, started his religious studies at Mount 
St. Mary’s Seminary of the West at Cincinnati. His next work 
was done at the American College in Rome where he received 
the doctorate in sacred theology and philosophy, making a special 
study of Classical culture as the basis of his researches into the 
life of the Middle Ages. 

Ordained to the priesthood by Cardinal Respighi on June 5, 
1909, at St. John Lateran in Rome, he returned to the United 
States and after some parish work started on his career as an 
educator as a member of the faculty of St. Mary of the Woods 
College at Terre Haute, Indiana. In 1920 he was chosen presi- 
dent of the college but left that position to take up his work as 
Executive Secretary of the Department of Education of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference in Washington, D. C., to 
which the Bishop’s Committee on Education had recently ap- 
pointed him. He also served as Executive Secretary of the 
N. C. W. C. 

His first work at The Catholic University was as Instructor 
in Philosophy, which he began in 1922, later being appointed to 
the rank of associate professor. In July, 1928, he was named 
Rector of the University, and on November 14 of that year he 
was inaugurated in the presence of a brilliant assemblage which 
included President and Mrs. Coolidge, members of the Hierarchy 
and Diplomatic Corps, high government officials and dignitaries 
representing the leading American colleges and universities. 

Bishop Ryan is a contributor to a number of the leading peri- 
odicals of the day, particularly in the fields of philosophy and 
mediaeval culture. He is the editor of New Scholasticism, the 
journal of the American Catholic Philosophical Society, of which 
he is one of the founders. He is also a member of the American 
Philosophical Society, the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, and has served on the Executive Council of the Mediae- 
val Academy of America. 


THE TEACHING OFFICE OF THE BISHOP? 


“For which cause I admonish thee, that thou stir up the grace of God 
which is in thee, by the imposition of my hands.”—(2 Tim. i, 6.) 

In these words St. Paul addressed his beloved disciple Timothy. 
In like manner can the consecrating pontiff this morning ad- 
monish his spiritual son in Christ, on whom he has by the impo- 
sition of hands conferred episcopal consecration. 


IMPOSITION OF HANDS 


This simple laying on of hands that we have witnessed is a 
challenge to the whole world. It declares the necessity of super- 
natural religion, divinely organized. It insists that the discharge 
of one’s duties to God conform to the very plan of Christ Him- 
self, and that religion cannot be a purely personal affair, illusive 
and ever changing. 

The imposition of hands proclaims, according to Divine Wis- 
dom, that certain men are to be raised up as intermediaries be- 
tween God and men: that they are made the ambassadors 
of God to men; that in virtue of the Redemption they are lit- 
erally to bring God to men and to raise men up to God; that they 
are to be the dispensers of His divine gifts, priests chosen by 
Him to offer men’s gifts to his Creator; Bishops “to rule the 
Church of God, which He hath purchased with His own blood.” 
(Acts xx, 28.) 

These transcendent powers, exercised in the name and by the 
authority of God, are conferred by the laying on of hands. 

In the New Testament we find many instances of the impo- 
sition of hands. When the Holy Ghost commanded the Church 
to separate Saul and Barnabas for their appointed mission, hands 
were imposed upon them with fasting and prayer. (Acts xiii, 3.) 
After the baptism of converts in Ephesus, Paul imposed hands 
upon them, as likewise did Peter and John upon the people of 
Samaria. (Acts xix, 6; viii, 17.) 

It is manifest from Holy Writ and from the tradition of all the 
Christian centuries that the imposition of hands is a sacred rite 


2Sermon of Archbishop McNicholas at the Consecration of the Most 
H. Ryan, Rector of the Catholic University, Washington, 
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by which the grace of the Holy Ghost and spiritual powers are 
conferred upon men. All this is denied or ridiculed by an incred- 
ulous world. As in the very first days of Christianity Peter and 
the Apostles imposed hands, conferring the very same graces and 
powers upon others that Christ had bestowed upon them, so in 
succeeding ages the Clements, the Urbans, the Johns, the Greg- 
orys, the Benedicts, and the Bishops of the world, imposed hands 
upon those who were to assist them and to continue their work. 


MANDATE OF PIUS XI 


This morning Pope Pius XI, whose unbroken succession from 
St. Peter establishes his connection with Christ, has given the 
mandate to impose hands upon a priest, thereby conferring upon 
him episcopal powers, responsibility and dignity. Standing in 
this holy place, we can cry out: “Christ is in our midst! Be- 
hold, here are the Apostles!” 


OFFICE OF BISHOP 


In the ritual of this morning the new Bishop has been re- 
minded that he is to judge, to interpret, to ordain, to consecrate, 
to offer sacrifice, to baptize and to confirm. The consecrating 
pontiff has called upon God to bless, to sanctify and to conse- 
crate him who has been chosen for the ministry of the supreme 
priesthood. We have listened to the terrifying words of the 
prayer of the Preface, addressed to the new Bishop: 


“Grant to him, O Lord, the ministry of reconciliation, in word 
and in deed, in the power of signs and of wonders. Let his speech 
and his preaching be not in the persuasive words of human wis- 
dom, but in the showing of the spirit and of power. Give him, 
O Lord, the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, so that he may 
make use of, not boast of, the power which Thou bestowest unto 
edification, not unto destruction. Whatsoever he shall bind upon 
earth, let it be bound likewise in heaven, and whatsoever he shall 
loose upon earth, let it likewise be loosed in heaven. Whose sins 
he shall retain, let them be retained, and do Thou remit the sins 
of whomsoever he shall remit. Let him who shall curse him, 
himself be accursed, and let him who shall bless him be filled 
with blessings. Let him be the faithful and prudent servant 
whom Thou dost set, O Lord, over Thy household, so that he 
may give them food in due season, and prove himself a perfect 
man. May he be untiring in his solicitude, fervent in spirit. 
May he detest pride and cherish humility and truth, and never 
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desert them, overcome either by flattery or by fear. Let him 
not put light for darkness, nor darkness for light; let him not 
call evil good, nor good evil. . .. Be Thou to him authority; be 
Thou to him power; be Thou to him strength. Multiply upon 
him Thy blessing and Thy grace, so that by Thy gift he may 
be fitted for always obtaining Thy mercy, and by Thy grace 


may be faithful.” 


THREEFOLD DUTY OF BISHOP 


The office of the Bishop is threefold: to sanctify, to rule and 
to teach. Christ’s mission was to sanctify men. The mission of 
the Church is the identical mission of Christ—to sanctify all by 
the superabundant means of the sacramental system, of which 
He has made men the custodians and the ministers. 

The Church that Christ founded is a perfect society. In its 
own spiritual domain it has de jure all those means that will 
enable it to attain the end for which it was established—to lead 
men to God. As a perfect society it must be governed. The suc- 
cessor of Peter, who has the Primacy of dignity and jurisdiction 
in the whole world, and his brother Bishops have been chosen 


to rule the Church of God. 
BISHOP AS TEACHER 


We may be permitted to consider more fully this morning the 
office of the Bishop as teacher. 

When Jesus was accused by the Jews before Pilate of having 
made Himself a king, the Roman Governor asked Him: “Art 
Thou a king, then? Jesus answered: Thou sayest that I am a 
king. For this was I born, and for this came I into the world, 
that I should give testimony of the truth.” (John xviii, 37.) 

One of the charges made against the Church today is that she 
exercises the office of a world-teacher. The answer of the Church 
can be, like that of her Divine Master: “For this was I born, 
for this came I into the world, that I should give testimony of 
the truth.” The Church by native right is a teacher. From the 
day of her birth she has been, and until the consummation of the 
world she shall be, a divinely commissioned teacher. Christ, 
addressing the Apostles, said: “All power is given to me in 
heaven and in earth. Going, therefore, teach ye all nations .. . 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” (Matt. xxviii, 18-20.) And again, addressing 
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His disciples, He said: “He that heareth you, heareth Me; and 
he that despiseth you, despiseth Me; and he that despiseth Me, 
despiseth Him that sent Me.” (Luke x, 16.) 

In language similar to that of St. Paul, we may ask: How can 
there be teaching without teachers? And how can there be 
teachers unless they be commissioned? 

The Pulpit of the Cross upon which Christ died surmounted 
the whole world. The Cathedra of the teaching Church is raised 
above all the nations of the earth. It must teach the identical 
truths that Christ commanded His Apostles to teach; it must 
point out to all nations, groups and individuals whatever is con- 
trary to Faith and morals. 


LEGATES OF CHRIST 


Before a line of the New Testament was written, the Apostolic 
Church, possessing all the potential powers of its perfection, was 
already carrying on its mission of teaching. Poor and unlettered 
fishermen, this handful of Jewish Apostles first taught and con- 
verted their fellow countrymen by the hundreds and thousands 
as they founded the Church of Jerusalem. But their mandate 
from Christ was to teach all nations. Therefore, breaking all 
ties, they went forth from the Holy City as the Legates of Christ 
to bring the sound of their teaching unto the ends of the whole 
world. (Rom. x, 18.) Divinely guided, they found in the unity 
of the imperial city of Rome a providential means for the exten- 
sion of the spiritual kingdom of Christ. They faced, indeed, 
obstacles and persecution, but they were those of a unified 
Empire. 

While the infant Church was being established in the Cata- 
combs, her newly commissioned Bishops were carrying the light 
of Christ’s Gospel to every important center of the then known 
world, teaching in season and out of season. Like St. Paul, they 
preached Christ and Him crucified, and like the Apostles they 
gladly gave up their lives as martyrs in testimony of their faith 
in Him. 

DOGMAS AND ERRORS 

The Church has proved herself a teacher by the positive doc- 
trines she has taught, and by the dissemination of the Code of 
the New Testament and of the truths of her sacred, unbroken 
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tradition. She has also proved herself a teacher by the errors 
that she has exposed and condemned. From the Council of Nice, 
in 325 down to our own day the Roman Pontiffs and the Bishops 
of the world in twenty General Councils of the Church have not 
only been called upon to exercise their office of teachers, but to 
condemn every form of heresy and error. 

For nearly a thousand years the teaching Church dealt with 
dogmas, defining the unity of God; the Trinity of Persons; the 
creation of all visible and invisible things; the Divinity of Christ 
and of the Holy Ghost; the necessity of grace; the divine and 
human nature of Christ and His one Divine personality; the 
two wills in Christ; the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father and the Son, and condemning all errors opposed to these 
doctrines. In these Councils the Primacy of the Holy See was 


affirmed and reaffirmed. 
COUNCILS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


Many of the Councils of the Middle Ages dealt with dis- 
ciplinary matters and the reformation of abuses. The Bishops 
of the great Council of Trent issued their dogmatic decrees and 
canons and their disciplinary codes in such a way that Trent 
will be a beacon-light to the world until the end of time. In the 
memory of living men, the Infallibility of the Roman Pontiff was 
declared, and also the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 


ONE CODE OF RELIGION 


In our own day the teaching Church is witness of the practical 
rejection of supernatural religion; of teachers who, while pretend- 
ing to teach a moral code, reject a code of dogmas. There can be 
no moral code without a dogmatic code. What possible sanction 
can there be for the commands, “Thou shalt not steal,” “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor,” “Thou shalt 
not commit adultery,” if the dogma that a personal God exists 
and governs the universe be rejected; if the dogma that the soul 
is immortal be discarded; if the dogma of eternal reward or 
punishment in a future life be denied; if the dogma of a divinely 
organized religion be derided? 

No civil society exists without its code of dogmas. We have 
the dogma of a Federal Constitution, of Amendments to it, of 
executive, legislative and judiciary branches of our Federal 
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Government and of State governments. If these political dogmas 
be rejected, what sanction can our laws have? How can they 
bind the consciences of citizens? What respect can be enter- 
tained for them? What restraining force can prevail except 
physical force? What can prevent, eventually, the reign of 
anarchy and tyranny? 

There is one religious code only that includes dogma, morality 
and all the relations of man to God and of man to his fellow- 
men. It is the one code that binds the soul with golden threads, 
controlling all the responsible acts of man and leading him to his 
eternal destiny—heaven. Because many divisions of the Chris- 
tian family have ceased to be teaching churches and have at- 
tempted to destroy the oneness of the dogmatic and moral code, 
they find that religion, as they conceive it, has lost ail hold 
on men. 

DURING WORLD WAR 


What memories all here present can have to the last breath 
of life of the teaching Church during the crucial years through 
which we have passed! During the War, the Church alone, of all 
humanity, remained calm, imperturbable, immune to the hatreds 


which rent the world asunder and transformed men into savage 
beasts. Fearless, with the vision of the ages, strengthened with 
the very strength of God, from her world cathedra she pleaded 
with the nations to render unto God the things that are God’s 
and to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. Exercising her 
divine magistracy, she showed forth the monstrous evils of war, 
and boldly proclaimed the principles on which alone a just peace 
could be established. With the authority of Christ Himself, she 
called upon a war-crazed world to return to sanity.. 


TEACHER OF NATIONS 


The Church has witnessed political miracles in our day. She 
has seen the map of Europe changed. She has seen empires fall. 
She has witnessed the Russian, Mexican and Spanish revolutions 
and the menacing upheavals in the Far East. She has seen new 
governments take their places among the family of nations. She 
has seen the settlement of the vexed and long-standing Roman 
Question. And through all this she has been the teacher of the 
nations, demanding that they render due worship to God, that 
they exercise justice toward one another and that they base their 
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institutions on the immutable principles that have their source 
in God. 

For nearly half a century the teaching voice of the Church 
has resounded throughout the nations, condemning the conditions 
imposed upon the masses of the people by industrialism—condi- 
tions, in the language of Leo XIII, “little better than slavery.” 
She has denounced the evils of the capitalistic system and has 
called the world back to a sense of social justice. The clarion 
voice of the teaching Bishop of Rome is heard today to the utter- 
most ends of the earth, demanding that nations, groups and indi- 
viduals conform to the code of justice imposed by God Himself. 
Pius XI is the most fearless teacher in the world today. As the 
Bishop of Bishops, he is giving an inspiring example to all his 
brothers in the episcopacy by teaching courageously the things 
of the Kingdom of God. 


BISHOPS OF AMERICA 


In our country what sanity the Bishops, as teachers, have 
shown regarding every public question having the slightest moral 
implication! When all manner of groups lost their sense of 
proportion in dealing with the question of prohibition, the 
Bishops, as teachers, urged patience and prudence and tem- 
perance. Today, considering the necessity of a virtuous Ameri- 
can citizenry in our changing times, they emphasize even more 
strongly the importance of temperance. In considering the prob- 
lems made more pressing by the War, whether pacifism, the dis- 
regard of the virtue of public modesty, the insidious undermining 
of the home through divorce and the revolting propaganda of 
birth prevention, or the injustice done to the laboring classes 
and the rural population, the Bishops of the United States have 
shown themselves truly wise teachers and the real spiritual 
fathers of their people. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


In no work undertaken by the Bishops of America have they 
proved themselves, as teachers, more in harmony with the tradi- 
tions of the Christian centuries and more far-seeing than in the 
founding of this University, with the approval of the Holy See, 
nearly half a century ago. The Catholic University, the only 
Pontifical university in the United States, under the immediate 
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direction of the Bishops, has possibilities for the enrichment of 
Catholic thought and Catholic life that are practically limitless. 
It can prepare priests and the laity to meet as resourceful 
scholars the changing conditions of our day. It is the only uni- 
versity of America that puts Theology in her de jure place as the 
Queen of the Sciences. It regards Philosophy as her handmaid. 


PAPAL CHARTERS 


The same sanity that characterizes the teaching Church must 
be reflected in this institution as it has been reflected in truly 
Catholic universities throughout the ages. Almost from Apostolic 
times we find the Church encouraging schools. But in the Middle 
Ages she lent her powerful authority to the strengthening of the 
universities. Those of Paris, Bologna, Oxford, Cambridge, Sala- 
manca, Copenhagen and Prague are of Catholic origin. Prior 
to the Reformation there were eighty-one universities, many of 
which had Papal charters, or were recognized by Pontifical au- 
thority. In the ages of Christian unity and influence, the uni- 
versities fully recognized the value of the Papal charter, since it 
enabled them to give their graduates a license to teach every- 


where. 
PIUS XI AND UNIVERSITIES 


How encouraging it is in our day that Pope Pius XI, review- 
ing the work of the Christian schools of past centuries, as well 
as that of Catholic universities, especially during the Middle 
Ages, has recognized the necessity of unifying Catholic thought 
and Catholic life in the highest centers of learning. Deus 
scientiarum Dominus is a Pontifical enactment that will give 
new life to this Catholic University and to Catholic Universities 


everywhere. 
OPPORTUNITIES OF CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


Weighing the confused thought, the lack of definite objec- 
tives and sane direction, and the equal consideration given to 
error and truth in the university life of our country, one can only 
feel that the Catholic University has the most extraordinary op- 
portunities to stimulate and to unify Catholic thought, and to 
turn out priests and laymen who will ripen into mature scholars 
and who can become the sane and foremost leaders in the in- 
tellectual life of America. This is the distinct and most im- 
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portant contribution that Catholics should make through this 
University. We can only thank God for all that the Catholic 
University, with its limited resources, has accomplished during 
its comparatively brief span of life. But it has made only a good 
beginning. The upbuilding of a great university is the work of 
centuries. 

BISHOP RYAN 


In the presence of His Excellency, the Most Reverend Apos- 
tolic Delegate, his brother Bishops, members of the University 
Faculties, priests, religious, distinguished guests and friends, the 
Rector of the University through the inspiring ritual that we 
have witnessed this morning, has been raised to the episcopal 
office and made a member of the teaching body of the Church. 
It is fitting that he should be clothed with the dignity, honor and 
responsibility of his four predecessors. This signal honor, com- 
ing after the confirmation by the Holy See of his reelection as 
Rector, expresses the confidence of the supreme authority of the 
Church in his administration. As Rector, he has had the generous 
and unqualified support of the Most Reverend Chancellor, 
who is the responsible representative of the Holy See for the 
University. 

The expansion of the University and the greater extension of 
its influence depend not only on the unceasing labors of the 
Rector, but on the interest, zeal and united efforts of the clergy 
and laity, and on the enthusiasm of its friends and benefactors. 
This assured, we can confidently hope, with God’s blessing, to 
give to America such a center of learning as only the Catholic 
Church can rear. 

There are touching circumstances in connection with the cere- 
monies of today. The consecrating prelate has with solicitude 
and affection watched over the new Bishop almost from the days 
of his infancy. He encouraged his going to Rome as a student. 
As his Ordinary, assigned him to teaching for many years, and 
released him only that he might take up professorial duties in 
the University. Today he confers upon him the plenitude of 
the priesthood. May the Holy Ghost whom he has called down 
upon him ever enlighten him, strengthen him and guide him 
as a fearless teacher and a courageous Bishop giving testimony 
of the truth. 
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THE POPE AND THE UNIVERSITY? 


GRATITUDE TO THE HOLY FATHER 


The consecration of a bishop is a ceremony that should give 
rise to sentiments of gratitude toward the Vicar of Christ because 
it is only on the authority of his mandate that such a ceremony 
may occur. It is always an occasion for such sentiments es- 
pecially on the part of those who, by the rite of episcopal con- 
secration, are given a spiritual father and teacher to lead them, 
under the supreme guidance of the Sovereign Pontiff, in the ways 
of the Lord. But the Prelate who was consecrated this morning 
has not been assigned as the spiritual father and teacher of any 
diocese in the United States. Of course, the Diocese of Indian- 
apolis, and especially its worthy Shepherd, Bishop Chartrand, 
rejoice on this occasion and are grateful to the Holy Father 
because a native son has been elevated to the episcopal dignity. 
There is no one here today to represent the Diocese of Modra 
and most likely the inhabitants of that far-off land of Bithynia 
do not even know that Bishop Ryan has assumed this title. The 
new Bishop has been assigned to the Diocese of Modra, but in 
name only; he may not go there to exercise episcopal jurisdiction. 


JOY OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


It is to the Catholic University of America that Bishop Ryan 
is given; his elevation to the episcopal dignity is not only a 
recognition of his personal merits and accomplishments, but it 
is also a tribute on the part of the Holy Father to the Catholic 
University of America. Hence, in addition to his relations and 
friends, those who particularly rejoice and are grateful to the 
Holy Father on this occasion are those who pertain to the Catho- 
lic University: His Excellency, the Most Reverend Archbishop 
of Baltimore, the Chancellor; the members of the American 
Hierarchy, who are so deeply interested in the welfare and prog- 
ress of the University and who are so well represented here today; 
the professors and instructors who are so ardently devoted to 
the cause of Catholic education; the alumni, who have gone forth 
from these halls to take their place among the cultured Catholic 


* Address delivered by His Excellency, Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
— Apostolic egate, at dinner in honor of Bishop Ryan, Octo- 
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laity; and finally the students who have come here from every 
section of the country to acquire divine and human wisdom. 


THE WISDOM OF THE HOLY FATHER 


The Holy Father has desired to be present on this occasion by 
a letter he addressed to Bishop Ryan through the Secretariate 
of State. It is a letter of affectionate greetings, good wishes, and 
blessing for the new Bishop, a letter in which reference is made 
to the constant and watchful care the Bishops exercise over the 
University which is called a vigorous and flourishing institution; 
a letter which reaffirms the hope which Church and country 
repose in this University. I quote from the letter: “Now that 
you are to be embued with power from on high, with the seven- 
fold gifts of the Holy Spirit, continue to enrich your student 
throngs with wisdom both human and divine, and urge them on 
to the doing of great things so that they may bring to fulfillment 
the hopes which Church and country repose in them. Thereby, 
your vigorous and flourishing University, which focuses upon 
itself the constant and watchful care of the American Bishops— 
and of the Sovereign Pontiff as well—will gather day by day 
fresh laurels of achievement and thus deserve from the Vicar of 
Christ, in ever larger measure, his affection and esteem.” 

The connection between the elevation of the Rector to the 
episcopal dignity and the duties and purpose of the University 
is evident. For one thing, it reaffirms the hopes which the Holy 
Father and the American Bishops repose in this Institution. 
This is a Catholic university, a pontifical institution, a university 
of the Church; consequently its work is intimately connected 
with the divine mission of the Church. Students come here to 
acquire not only human knowledge, but a knowledge also of the 
teachings of our Holy Faith and to form their characters accord- 
ing to Catholic principles; they come. here not only to make 
themselves educated and useful members of society, but to be- 
come also conscientious and virtuous citizens of the kingdom of 
God. 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES STRONGHOLDS OF TRUTH 

There is great need of such strongholds of truth as this Catholic 
University. The Church desires them and has always desired 
them and, as a mark of appreciation she honors them on occa- 
sion, as today she honors the Catholic University of America. 
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In using the term “strongholds of truth,” I mean not only the 
truths of faith—theology and the kindred sciences; for these, 
America has a large number of important and efficient semi- 
naries: I mean truth and science in general. 


GOD AND SCIENCE 


Science has often and easily gone astray, because it lost sight 
of the Lord God of knowledge. Divorced from God, it only mul- 
tiplied the riddles of the universe, those very problems which it 
boastfully promised to solve. For the philosophy which Chris- 
tianity made its own, and perfected, for the philosophia perennis 
which rests upon the most secure of foundations, Almighty God, 
there were substituted systems built upon fragmentary and 
limited experiments; systems which made the creature, and not 
the Creator, the center of the earth and of the universe. It is no 
wonder that system followed upon system; that one attempted 
explanation of the problems of the universe succeeded another— 
evolutionism, positivism, materialism, atheism, agnosticism, ideal- 
ism, and so many other “isms.” But no one was fully satisfied 
with these various systems, much less the Christian soul. There 
was wanting the unchanging principle, which had been lost sight 
of, the eternal truth which had been abandoned. Indeed, there 
was an absolute need of new strongholds of truth, and thanks be 
to God, not a few were erected in this country, among which, 
on the initiative of the Hierarchy and with the approval of the 
Holy See, is this Catholic University of America. 

Our universities are a benediction on the youth of the country 
and to society. By their manifold activity, by their able pro- 
fessors and instructors, by the publication of books, articles and 
dissertations, they demonstrate clearly that man, besides a scien- 
tific training, has need of a full knowledge of life, in order to 
determine, in conformity with reason, how he must live. Our 
universities are not opposed to, on the contrary, they encourage 
and practice every liberty of research and doubt—doubt is really 
the time-honored method of Catholic philosophy and theology 
which commence their study even of God with “Videtur quod 
Deus non sit,”—They do not limit themselves to examining only 
one or a few aspects of a problem, but taking their inspiration 
from Christianity which unveils the truths of the supernatural 
world, they allow the student to consider problems in their en- 
tirety. They prove conclusively that one may retain faith in 
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the teachings of religion and at the same time accept all the con- 
clusions of true science, for God is the author both of the one 
and of the other. 


TRUE LEARNING 


His Holiness, Pius XI, and with him the American Hierachy, 
expect the Catholic University to develop a high and well-ordered 
culture founded on the unity of Catholicism, maintained and 
continually perfected indeed by scientific research, but also by 
the Christian virtues. Yes, also by the Christian virtues, for, 
without them, one cannot serve well the cause of science. It was 
Bacon who said that one enters the kingdom of knowledge only 
as one enters the kingdom of heaven, that is, by becoming chil- 
dren. Hence in order to become truly learned and cultured men, 
humility, prudence, absence of passion, distrust of oneself and 
sacrifice are necessary. The Catholic University already has 
sound traditions in this regard and well deserves to take its place 
aside the centuries-old universities of the Church. Although it 
was established only a few decades ago, it may be said to be old 
with the age of the Church, for it teaches the same truths which 
the Church has guarded and taught for well nigh two thousand 
years. 

May this Catholic University ever more and more fulfill the 
expectations of the Holy Father and of the American Bishops; 
may it ever more and more efficaciously defend truth according 
to the necessity of the times; may it cooperate with the Bishops 
and clergy of the country in putting forth an effective Apology 
of Christian truth. The University of Louvain, under the direc- 
tion of Cardinal Mercier, combated positivism; the University of 
Fribourg, under Mermillod, prepared the studies that ripened 
into the “Rerum Novarum.” God grant that the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, under the leadership of its devoted and 
learned faculty, may write a glorious and lasting page in the 
history of Christian Apologetics and that the students of the 
University may become valiant leaders of Catholic thought in 
the midst of so many and such confusing errors. This indeed 
would be the most acceptable response the University could make 
to the interest and solicitude of the Bishops; this would be the 
most acceptable and gratifying manner in which the University 
could express its gratitude to the Holy Father for having elevated 
its Rector to the episcopal dignity. 
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PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP * 


To speak of training for leadership in the present plight of the 
world seems to indicate an absorbing amount of self-complacency. 
One is not at all certain that he knows what is right or what is 
wrong with the world; much less has one clear ideas as to what 
type of social and political organism will follow on the almost 
chaotic present. Whatever the trials and woes of the present, no 
matter what the future holds in store for us, there are certain 
things we may take always for granted. In the first place, Chris- 
tianity will not be destroyed because present-day economic and 
political forms cease to exist; the function and need of education 
for the training of leaders will persist, no matter what shape 
society itself takes. Therefore, if we insist on generalizations 
which have stood the test of human experience through the vary- 
ing phases of civil life, if we evaluate, even somewhat correctly, 
the trends of contemporary society and are able to foresee, though 
dimly, the future, we may speak of training for leadership with- 
out too much pretension and without giving forth almost certain 
nonsense—at least, I hope so. 

That we are passing through tremendous economic changes is 
a self-evident fact. The changes began in Europe almost imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the World War—first in Russia, 
then in Italy, until now almost every civilized nation has felt 
more or less severely the effects of this far-reaching economic 
revolution. Some see in these widespread changes the virtual 
overthrow of capitalism and the end of economic laissez-faire. If 
it is not an overthrow, at least it is a change in the direction of a 
planned system as against the almost anarchic individualism 
which dominated industrial life during the last century. As the 
pattern of our economic system changes, the form of government 
will necessarily change with it. What the state eventually may 
become, it would be difficult to say. Certain it is that govern- 
ment from now on must take a more or less stern part in remov- 
ing the injustices, inequalities, and waste, of which, up to this, 
economic individualism has been guilty; certain it is that govern- 


* Address delivered by the Most Rev. James H. Ryan at the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, New York, September 30, 1933. 
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ment will enter more and more into the shaping of the individual’s 
life, his thoughts, his business. We are, therefore, in for a long 
and difficult period of, to use the mildest term, adjustment. Cer- 
tain forms of activity will, in all probability, be completely sup- 
pressed; new lines of action will be marked off; new problems 
will arise and solutions must be found for them. The work of 
planning for the future will, therefore, require, beside courage 
and initiative, acquaintance with the past and enlightened vision 
as to the course we must pursue if our planning is not only not 
to be fruitless but to result in a confusion worse than the one 
it intends to supplant. Sir Arthur Salter, the well-known British 
economist, suggests three imperative needs of the present. “We 
need,” he writes, “constructive intelligence and determination 
for the central framing of policy. We need specialized leadership 
to frame and apply policy locally and within different spheres 
of our economic system, which is duly harmonized with the cen- 
tral policy. We need, lastly, an attitude of willing acceptance of 
the new restrictions that must be involved over the whole range 
of those whose interests are affected. That is, a few central 
leaders, a great number of specialized and local leaders, and an 
informed and receptive public opinion are all essential.” 

I am of the opinion that the part which the social sciences are 
to play in the near future will increase more and more in impor- 
tance as the social, economic, and political adjustment spoken of 
attains its goal. Just as in the last century the experimental 
sciences began to assume an increasingly important réle in the 
preparation of leaders, so from now on the social sciences will 
emerge from the secondary place they occupied and take on them- 
selves the functions so clearly indicated by the changes we face. 
If such be the truth, the university must make larger room for 
these sciences. It must be one of the first of the national insti- 
tutions to change its framework to meet the needs of the present. 
I say one of the first, because from the universities must come 
the thought without which all planning is doomed to failure. 
At the universities, too, must be trained those “few central lead- 
ers” whose analyses and research spell success or failure for any 
plan. It is true that the universities are somewhat slow to 
recognize the sweeping nature of the changes going on around 
about them, that they are naturally loath to change ideas and 
methods, due, perhaps, to the sheltered mode of life and thought 
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which dominates them. The acceptance of experimental science 
by the rigidly classical universities of the nineteenth century did 
not take place in a day nor without a struggle. So, today, all 
university authorities do not see the need to emphasize research 
and teaching in the social sciences; all will not agree that we must 
accord the social sciences an ever-increasing large part in uni- 
versity education. The great majority, however, of forward- 
looking university administrators are quite cognizant of the 
changes which have taken place in our social structure, realize 
that the university, too, must change if it is not to lose its pe- 
culiar and exclusive function of leadership, that we must empha- 
size research and training for social and economic leadership, and 
accord them a most important place in the curriculum, if the 
university is to do its share in molding the life of the future. 
I do not think that you need have any doubts that we appreciate 
fully contemporary needs; may I assure you that we will do all 
we can to meet the demands which will be made, from year to 
year more insistently, for the training of these “specialized” and 
“local leaders” upon whose insight, energy, and devotion the 
whole success of our great social experiment rests. 

What I have said of the social sciences holds equally true of the 
educational sciences. There is only one way to fashion public 
opinion, and that is by education. The educators, therefore, are 
as important to the success of economic planning, as are the social 
scientists. These two great fields of knowledge must be culti- 
vated jointly; the leaders in each working together will guide us 
to better and higher things. The force of this truth is doubly 
clear to Catholics, whose economic and social principles are Chris- 
tian, and whose fundamental means of developing and implanting 
them in the rising generation is, of course, the Catholic school. 

The training of men for social and educational leadership must 
begin and end in the university. Leaders are of two kinds— 
theorists and so-called practical men. The theorist studies, ana- 
lyzes, experiments. The practical man puts the results of the 
theorist’s study into effect, developing and correcting, when neces- 
sary, the conclusions arrived at in the laboratory or through 
research. I take it that all agree with this; the only doubt, per- 
haps, in your minds is whether the university fully recognizes 
the needs of the times and is preparing itself for the new mission 
which our changing society will most certainly impose on it. 
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Speaking for the Catholic University of America, I make bold 
to assert that we are fully conscious of the new orientation of 
contemporary thought and life. In fact, I am proud to say that 
some of the best-known leaders, both in the social and educational 
sciences, are either members of our professional staff or have 
received their training with us. That we must expand our offer- 
ings, increase research, revaluate old ideals, inject new enthu- 
siasm, harness resources, goes without saying. The Catholic 
University, I can assure you, is profoundly conscious of the great 
role it ought to play in American life; it is dedicated to the spread 
and increase of the noblest and highest social principles and 
ideals; it will use every effort and every resource it can muster 
so as not to fail either the country or the Church at this hour; it 
asks the support and assistance of you who are the proven social 
and educational leaders of the Church in the United States. If 
that support is given, it will not fail you or the Church. . 


‘ 


AD MULTOS ANNOS 


“I need not repeat for you the story of the Catholic school, 
of the sacrifices our people and priests have made to found and 
maintain it. Need I tell you, also, that it is the very heart of 
our religious life, recognized by the hierarchy and the clergy 
alike as the most powerful arm they possess in the spreading of 
the doctrines of Christ. The Catholic school must be preserved 
at all costs; and to that end its teachers must be trained accord- 
ing to the highest standards; its curriculum must be constantly 
perfected ; its methods refined—all this is in the last analysis the 
work of the University, from which both teacher training of a 
superior kind and educational planning and leadership must de- 
rive. The Catholic school is vital to the continued existence of 
the Church; the University is vital to the continued existence of 
the Catholic school.” 

These words of the Most Rev. James Hugh Ryan, D.D., Titu- 
lar Bishop of Modra, and Rector of The Catholic University of 
America, were spoken on Sunday, May 28, 1933, the occasion 
being the University’s welcome to His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, the new Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States. They are valuable because they indicate with 
clearness and authenticity the vital relationship which exists be- 
tween the University and the whole Catholic educational en- 
deavor in the United States, as well as the responsibilities of 
the University toward the constant improvement of Catholic 
schools on every level. 

Among Catholic institutions of higher learning in the United 
States, The Catholic University of America occupies a unique 
position. It belongs in a peculiar manner to the Church as a 
whole and is the fruit of the common zeal of bishops, priests and 
people for Catholic education of the highest possible order. It is 
the creation of the same urge that has given us the parish school, 
the Catholic high school, diocesan controlled teacher training, 
and the seminary. It is part and parcel of the educational pro- 
gram developed by the Hierarchy of this country to meet the 
crisis which confronted the Church, when the publicly supported 
schools of the country adopted a policy of religious neutrality, 
and banned religion from their curricula. 

From the very beginning, as is evidenced in the deliberations 
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of the Provincial Councils of Baltimore, the Bishops were aware 
of the need of a common policy for Catholic education in the 
United States, of a common definition of ideals, as well as some 
uniformity in their practical application. By the time of the 
Third Plenary Council, in 1884, they were ready to formulate 
their common mind in legislation, and it was then that they 
decided to establish a seminarium principale, to be the nucleus 
of a complete University, thus realizing a desire that they had 
earlier expressed in the Second Plenary Council in 1866, that 
there be in this country a Catholic University, “in which all 
branches of literature and science, both sacred and profane, 
should be taught.” In 1889, by an Apostolic Letter, “Magni nobis 
Gaudii,” Leo XIII approved the constitutions that had been 
drawn up and gave the University the power to grant degrees, at 
the same time. defining the scope of the new school, “to provide 
instruction in every department of learning to the end that the 
clergy and laity alike might have an opportunity to satisfy fully 
their laudable desire for knowledge.” 

Bishop Ryan is not speaking idle words when he says that 
“the University is vital to the continued existence of the Catholic 
school.” Its failure would mark at least the beginning of the 
end of anything like a Catholic educational system in the United 
States. For its failure would prove the impotence of Catholic 
effort to sustain a complete educational program and would re- 
veal a tragic insensibility to those higher spiritual and intellec- 
tual values which give ultimate meaning and consistency to all 
Catholic teaching, be it in seminary, or college, or even primary 
school. It would prove that Catholic education in the United 
States, in spite of all that it costs us in money and effort, has not 
succeeded in making us aware of the contradiction that exists 
between the wisdom of the world and the Wisdom of the Gospels, 
and left us quite content to surrender the control of the higher 
culture of the nation into the hands of those who have not the 
mind of Christ. With no light from above to guide them, no 
trustworthy and authoritative center to which to refer their prob- 
lems, the lower schools would gradually lose hope and succumb 
to the discouragement that is always born of fighting in the dark, 
of laboring from day to day at tasks which seem petty because 


their ultimate meaning is not understood. 
All of which in no manner minimizes the importance in our 
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scheme of things, of other Catholic universities and higher insti- 
tutions of learning. They are doing splendid and in some cases 
outstanding work. They must not be allowed to diminish as the 
Catholic University increases. The fact that they are not the 
immediate and official concern of the Hierarchy does not mean 
that they are not an important concern. They are somewhat in 
the same position as privately supported schools in a nation that 
supports some universities out of the public treasury. The very 
fact that they are not official gives them a certain liberty of 
action, a certain freedom for experiment that is of great value. 
They insure a variety in the whole endeavor that makes for 
healthy competition and stands in the way of over-standardiza- 
tion. To say that The Catholic University of America enjoys a 
unique position is not to say that it enjoys the only possible 
position, nor even, necessarily, the highest academic position 
among Catholic schools. It is simply to say that the University 
is the crown and capstone, the upward thrust, the quest for illu- 
minating and guiding truth of the Catholic school system of the 
United States, that is to say of the educational program that is 
supported by the Bishops and is under their direct control. 

Yet the fortunes of all the Catholic universities in the country 
are intimately bound up with the fortunes of The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. It is in reference to the University that the 
Catholic Church in the United States makes its decision as to the 
vital necessity of higher learning under her own auspices. In 
the degree that the University succeeds and the demand for higher 
learning among Catholics becomes more and more general, other 
Catholic institutions will be the beneficiaries. An atmosphere 
will have been created in which they will thrive. 

Whilst it is the expressed desire of the Holy See that there be 
some form of affiliation between the Catholic University and all 
other Catholic schools throughout the country, an affiliation 
whereby mutual service may be rendered, the University has 
never attempted, nor is it likely ever to attempt to become a 
standardizing body to control all Catholic schools. The same 
arguments that hold against the Federalization of publicly sup- 
ported schools would hold substantially against a national organ- 
ization of Catholic schools. The country is so large, the local con- 
ditions so different, that standardization from Washington would 
do no end of harm. It would operate, above all, to interfere with 
that sacred measure of individual initiative, would limit that area 
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of free action, without which a school, or a teacher within a 
school, loses all personal significance and becomes a mere cog in a 
machine. We may be suffering today from too much individual- 
ism in the economic world; perhaps the reason is that we have 
had too little of it in the educational world. 

Whatever influence The Catholic University of America may 
hope to wield over Catholic education throughout the country 
must be exerted not by legalistic, but by cultural means. It is 
the function of the University through research to discover new 
truths, or, what is perhaps more important, to reveal the present 
significance of old truths, that is to say, to contribute to the res- 
toration of all things in Christ. Catholics look to the scholarship 
of the University to make interpretations that will guide them in 
meeting the challenges that are constantly levelled in daily life, 
challenges to their faith, challenges to their intelligence, chal- 
lenges to their morals. The first function of the University is to 
answer the perennial question, What is Truth? 

Because this is the first function of the University, it accords 
the highest rank in its hierarchy of sciences to the Queen of all 
sciences, Theology. The University was originally projected as a 
seminarium principale, which seminarium principale was to be 
the nucleus of the future University—the nucleus, the center, the 
focus, the core, the point of concentration, of all that would 
eventually grow out of it. Not just one among many disciplines, 
Theology in the Catholic University has always been considered 
as the touchstone of all disciplines, the beginning and the end, 
the fundamental justification for the University’s existence. 

Too much apologetic for religion these days, inside the Church 
as well as out, is based on its pragmatic values. Of course, it is 
from this point of view that religion is attacked. Religion is 
without value, because people supposedly religious commit 
crimes. Religion is without value because nations that call them- 
selves religious go to war. Religion is without value because 
people do not go to Church. Religion is without value because 
callow youths in college prefer the movies. Defenders of religion 
lay themselves open to devastating rebuttal when they try by 
statistics or otherwise to prove the social values of religion. A 
sense of inferiority bred of frequent attack causes Churches to 
make a retreat from Theology and to substitute for sermons, lec- 


tures on sociology and economics. 
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Now it is essential that we bear in mind, that quite apart from 

its social and even moral effectiveness at any given time, Religion 
is the most important element in human life. We can go further 
and say that it is the only important element in human life, for 
“What does it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer 
the loss of his soul.” The fact that it fails pragmatically, that 
it seems to have lost its power as a sanction for right social 
and moral conduct, that so many people seem to be able to 
lead noble lives without it, is neither here nor there. A work 
of art does not lose its intrinsic value because there is none 
around to appreciate it; a great piece of literature remains a 
great piece of literature, even in a world in which none can read, 
or at least read with discrimination. God is God and we are 
His creatures, even if we do not recognize His existence and 
refuse to admit our dependence upon Him. And because God is 
God and we are His creatures, made for His glory and destined 
unto His eternal purposes, our very first duty as intelligent crea- 
tures is to know Him. Knowledge will beget love and love will 
motivate service, but without knowledge love will be mere senti- 
ment and consistent service an impossibility. 

Exhaustive researches into the antisocial conduct of so called 
religious people would reveal at the most faults in religious peda- 
gogy ; reading the lives of the saints reveals the power of religion 
as an inspiration for human conduct when it is first of all true 
religion, and then effectively learned. But whether we are think- 
ing of saints or of sinners, man’s first and fundamental duty is to 
use whatever intelligence he has to learn as much as he can learn 
about his Creator. It is the function of the moral and social 
sciences to discover the causes of the pedagogical failure of re- 
ligious education. They should not be allowed to take it for 
granted that religious education must always fail and that there 
is no place for Theology in the modern scheme of things. 

“This is eternal life, that they may know Thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast sent.” The greatest 
possible contribution that the Catholic University could make to 
the American mind would be to bring God back into its knowl- 
edge, to make it aware that the Divine is the most important 
object of human thought and study. 

Yet, as St. John tells us, “By this we know that we have known 
Him, if we keep His commandments. He who saith that he 
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knoweth Him and keepeth not His commandments, is a liar and 
the truth is not in him.” It is true that Theology loses none of 
its importance by reason of the fact that it seems to have lost 
for the moment its pragmatic value. But it is also true in the 
degree that it reestablishes itself as the basis of moral and social 
action will men yield it the homage of their attention and study. 

No doubt Pope Leo XIII had this in mind when he defined 
the function of the University, “to provide instruction in every 
department of learning.” It was to be a university in the full 
sense of the word and was not to remain just an institution of 
higher ecclesiastical learning. The laity, as well as the clergy, 
were to have an opportunity “to satisfy fully their laudable 
desire for knowledge.” 

From the very beginning, the University labored to develop 
resources in the three great fields of Philosophy, Science, and 
Letters. It gave early recognition to the vital importance of 
Law. Special departments within these fields have been inaugu- 
rated according as the need for them became apparent, but always 
it has been, not only the aim, but the spirit of the University, 
to preserve a fundamental unity in the midst of increasing variety 
and to make all interpretations in the light of Revealed Religion 
and the principles of Scholastic Philosophy. 

The development of educational science and the demand for 
Catholic facilities for training on the part of our teachers and 
school administrators found the University ready to serve. At 
first by means of institutes and extra-mural lectures, then by 
means of a summer school for Sisters, and at last by means of 
the Catholic Sisters College, and the development of graduate 
courses in education within her own walls, she strove to come to 
the aid of the Catholic schools of the country. In all of this 
work her aim has ever been to keep Catholic schools Catholic and 
to prevent the infiltration of secular ideals and principles, by 
opposing to them a pedagogy based on the Philosphia perennis. 

A like need she has met in the social field. Along with the 
superintendent of schools, another official, the director of char- 
ities, appeared in the field of diocesan administration. His bishop 
desired that he be trained scientifically for his important work, 
and the University girded itself for the task. Courses in both 
the theory and practice of the work have been developed. The 
value of the investment which the University has made in this 
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field is becoming more apparent from day to day in the midst of 
the present crisis. 

Speaking before a meeting of diocesan directors of charities 
and diocesan superintendents of schools, in New York, on the 
occasion of the nineteenth annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, Bishop Ryan said, “These two 
great fields of knowledge (the social sciences and education) must 
be cultivated jointly; the leaders in each working together will 
guide us to better and higher things. The force of this truth is 
doubly clear to Catholics, whose economic and social principles 
are Christian, and whose fundamental means of developing and 
implanting them in the rising generation is, of course, the Catholic 
school. 

“The training of men for social and educational leadership 
must begin and end in the university. Leaders are of two kinds 
—theorists and so called practical men. The theorist studies, 
analyzes, experiments. The practical man puts the results of the 
theorist’s study into effect, developing and correcting when neces- 
sary the conclusions arrived at in the laboratory or through 
research. 

“Speaking for The Catholic University of America, I make 
bold to assert that we are fully conscious of the new orientation 
of contemporary thought and life. In fact I am proud to say 
that some of the best known leaders, both in the social and edu- 
cational sciences, are either members of our professional staff 
or have received their training with us. That we must expand 
our offerings, revaluate old ideals, increase research, inject. new 
enthusiasm, harness resources, goes without saying. The Catholic 
University, I can assure you, is profoundly conscious of the great 
role it ought to play in American life; it is dedicated to the 
spread and the increase of the noblest and highest social principles 
and ideals; it will use every effort and every resource it can 
muster, so as not to fail either the country or the Church at 
this hour.” 

By being pleased to raise its Rector to the high dignity of the 
episcopal office, the Holy See has given one more signal evidence 
of its great interest in the University and its confidence in the 
work that it is doing. Other recognition of their achievements 
the members of the University staff may be pardoned for wel- 
coming. They may set some store by the fact that through 
membership, for instance, in the Association of American Uni- 
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versities, their institution has a place in the national academic 
sun. But this and similar acceptances pale into insignificance in 
comparison with even the slightest gesture of approval from the 
Church. For after all the University derives its only right to 
exist from the Church, and the fundamental requirements it must 
meet are the requirements of ecclesiastical authority. 

But the Rector’s elevation is more than an honor paid to the 
institution which he heads. It is a well-merited recognition for 
service and accomplishment. No position in the Church in the 
United States is more difficult, none poorer in personal consola- 
tions, than that of Rector of the Catholic University. The 
responsibilities are staggering, the resources for meeting them 
seemingly so inadequate. To the ordinary burdens of admin- 
istering the University have been added, in Bishop Ryan’s case, 
the tremendous task of keeping things intact and at the same 
time striving to make progress in the midst of the depression. 
His courage has not failed him, his vision has been long and 
steady, his powers of organization have been tried and found 
wanting in nothing that is necessary to unify the University and 
strengthen its internal structure. He has addressed himself thus 
far, exclusively, to those things which promise improvement in 
the quality of scholarship and teaching. Thanks to the labors 
and the zeal of his predecessors, especially of his immediate pred- 
ecessor, Bishop Shahan, he found the University expanded 
physically sufficient for its purposes. His task, as he saw it, 
was to bring about the fullest possible utilization of the facilities 
that had been bequeathed to him and to make the University a 
household concern of Catholic America, by reason of the fact its 
influence through scholarship, research and service would be felt 
in every household. 

But for the University and for the Rector personally the fact 
that he has been made a bishop is more than just an honor, 
precious though that honor may be. It is a guarantee for the 
future of his administration. For now, by virtue of his consecra- 
tion, he will receive the fulness of the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, and the graces of the episcopal office will elevate and 
perfect his natural talents unto a fuller and fuller understanding 
of his office and an increasing power to accomplish the work that 


lies before him. 
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UNIVERSITY COURSES IN SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


There is considerable uncertainty about the field which should 
be covered by university courses in Sociology. To some pro- 
fessors Sociology implies semi-philosophical theorizing about 
community phenomena. In other places Applied Sociology and 
Social Work are emphasized. In one or two prominent institu- 
tions Sociology seems to be regarded as incidental to Economics. 
Again, the subject may imply a factual study of data on such 
subjects as Population, the Family, and so forth. Finally, sev- 
eral of these views may be combined in a single institution. 

In view of this prevailing uncertainty the present writer felt 
that a survey of Sociology courses in American universities might 
not be without interest. The present study is confined to the 
member universities of the Association of American Universities, 
since these are generally regarded as leaders in the field of 
American higher education. The study was accordingly based 
on the catalogues of the twenty-six universities belonging to the 
Association. In each case the latest available catalogue was 
consulted. 

Certain difficulties were encountered in classifying the courses. 
It was, for instance, hard to determine just what courses were 
considered to belong to Sociology by the university itself. The 
rule was therefore adopted of counting only courses announced 
under Departments of “Sociology,” “Social Science” or some 
synonym. Courses in Anthropology and Economics were ex- 
cluded even where they were announced under a Department of 
Sociology. Where a school of professional Social Work existed 
which was not directly connected with a Department of Sociology 
it was not included in this study. For example, courses offered 
in the National Catholic School of Social Service were not counted 
as among the Sociology courses of the Catholic University of 
America although the former institution is affiliated with the 
latter. Where two or more courses with the same title were 
given they were counted only once. 

An effort is made in this article to classify the courses under 
headings. It was necessary to do this in rather an arbitrary 
manner. In some cases the descriptions of the course in the 
catalogue left some uncertainty as to the nature of the course 
itself. An effort was also made to classify the courses as under- 
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graduate, graduate, or mixed. This classification was particu- 
larly difficult to carry out in the case of universities like Chicago, 
which no longer emphasizes the distinction between graduate 
and undergraduate work. It might have been better to classify 
the courses as elementary, advanced, and intermediate; but we 
have preferred to keep the traditional headings. 

One of the striking findings of the study was the widely dif- 
ferent emphasis placed on Sociology as a whole among the dif- 
ferent institutions. As Table I shows, the number of courses 
offered varies all the way from the one hundred and twenty- 
three offered at Chicago to the condition at Hopkins, where no 
courses coming under our definition were announced in the cata- 
logue. There is a definite tendency for midwestern universities 
to emphasize Sociology. Ohio State with fifty-five courses, Min- 
nesota with fifty-three, lowa with forty-eight and Wisconsin with 
forty-six ranked ahead of any eastern, far western or southern 
university. This may be due largely to the historical influence 
of Albion Small, whose pupils left Chicago full of enthusiasm in 
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Total Courses in Sociology in Twenty-six American Universities 


36 
23 
37 
27 
University of North Carolina ....................000005 26 
University of Pennsylvania .....................000000: 26 
32 
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II 


Relative Popularity of Specified Courses in Sociology in Twenty-siz 
American Universities 


Classification of Course Undergrad. Mized Graduate Total 


Introductory or General 
Theoretical : 
Theory 
ontemporary 00 
Research : 


Social 
Factual Sociology: 
Rural Sociology 
Family 
Population 
Immigration 
Race Relations 
Urban Sociology 
Labor 
Sociology and Economics 
Human Ecology 
Miscellaneous 
Social Problems: 
Criminology 
Child Welfare 
Applied Sociology 
Social Pathology 
Community Organization 


Public "Health 
Social Insurance 

Social Work: 
Case Work 
Administration of Social Agencies 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Medical Social Work 
History of Social Work 
Personality and Social Adjustment .... 
Standards of Living 

Recreation 

Educational Sociology 


BS 


WOM wok oo 


the early days and founded departments in near-by states which 
have grown and flourished with the passage of time. 

Table II shows the number of undergraduate, graduate, and 
mixed courses of various types which were announced. As we 
might expect, introductory or general courses were the most 
popular type for undergraduates. In all the other subdivisions 
graduate or mixed courses outweighed in number those for under- 


10 

50 
18 

16 

10 

31 

21 

Social Legislation .................... 0 , 13 
4 12 

0 8 

2 4 

11 70 

0 23 

0 13 

0 

0 6 

0 4 

0 3 

0 1 11 
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graduates. One receives the impression that Sociology is more 
emphasized in the graduate school than in the undergraduate 
college. 

It may be of interest to discuss separately the various types 
of courses included in our frankly arbitrary classification. 

1. Introductory or General——As has just been mentioned this 
was the most popular type of course for undergraduates. The 
title used was generally “Elementary Sociology,” “Principles of 
Sociology” or “Introduction to Sociology.” 

2. Theoretical Sociology.—Courses in this division may be of 
two general types. They may consist in an expression of the 
teacher’s own theories or they may present the theories of his- 
torical social thinkers or of contemporary sociologists. The first 
type of course was the most popular of all types studied. No 
less than one hundred and thirty were found to belong to this 
classification. The titles of the courses were so diverse as to 
defy classification. A large group of them dealt with Social 
Progress or Social Evolution. There were other courses on Social 
Interaction, Social Control, Sociology of Religion, Social Institu- 
tions, and a dozen other subjects. The courses which reviewed 
the theories of other sociologists were subdivided into those 
covering the history of social theory and those dealing with con- 
temporary schools. The former were about twice as popular as 
the latter. 

3. Research._—It was gratifying to find that fifty courses could 
be classified as purely research courses. Besides these, there 
were a considerable number which dealt with research on specific 
topics such as The Family or Social Pathology. These courses 
however were classified under the other heading. 

The fifty courses we are considering dealt with research in gen- 
eral. A great many of these were seminars, a few were intro- 
ductory courses or pro-seminars. It was interesting to notice the 
existence of four undergraduate courses. Twenty-two courses 
in Social Statistics or Quantitative Sociology were included under 
this definition. 

4. Social Psychology—This subject did not seem to receive 
the amount of attention which its importance would demand. 
This may be due to the fact that such courses are often given in 
the Psychology Department rather than in the Department of 
Sociology. 

5. Factual Sociology—There has been a very pronounced 
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tendency in recent years to consider the facts of social life a 
legitimate subject for Sociology even when no social problem 
was involved. There has thus been a shift of emphasis from 
social problems to social facts. This seems to be a healthy 
tendency; for we can scarcely hope to reach any satisfactory 
theory of society unless that theory is based upon all available 
data. Of course it is hard to draw the line between factual 
Sociology and social problems. Most social facts imply a prob- 
lem and the study of any problem should involve a previous 
study of facts. Yet the writer feels that it is legitimate to dis- 
tinguish those courses in which the study of phenomena as such 
and those (considered in the next section) in which the problem 
receives the major emphasis. 

The most popular of these fact courses was Rural Sociology. 
As might be expected this was most emphasized in universities 
situated in farming regions. Wisconsin offers nine such courses 
while Michigan, Missouri and Cornell offered five each. Urban 
Sociology, for a similar reason, seems to be emphasized most in 
universities situated in big cities. Courses on The Family and 
on Population are very popular. 

While the interest in Immigration may be less intense under 
existing legislation, courses on Race Relations are popular as 
ever. Labor Problems and courses treating the relation between 
Sociology and Economics seem to be emphasized in those univer- 
sities having strong Economics Departments. There were six 
courses on Human Ecology or the study of the distribution of 
various types of human habitation particularly in the city. A 
group classified as “Miscellaneous Fact Studies” included such 
diverse courses as the Sociology of Student Life, Housing, Animal 
Sociology, the Newspaper, and the Legal, Economic, and Political 
Status of Women. 

6. Social Problems.—If we are to trust university catalogues, 
Crime is our most pressing social problem. It formed the subject 
of forty-three courses, while Poverty was represented by only 
twelve courses and Public Health by eight. Of course this dif- 
ference may be partly accounted for by the fact that schools of 
Social Work are centers for the study of Poverty, while Public 
Health is looked upon as a professional medical subject. Yet 

the great emphasis, one might say overemphasis, on Crime is cer- 
tainly significant: A number of courses on the delinquent child 
were not included in this subheading but were classified under 
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Child Welfare, a subject which was represented by thirty-two 
courses. This reflects the growing interest in the child which has 
recently resulted in President Hoover’s White House Conference. 
General courses in Social Pathology or Social Problems and 
courses in Applied Sociology or the treatment of these problems 

were noticeably less popular than Criminology. Community 

Organizations, Social Legislation, and Social Insurance were the 

other subdivisions included under this heading. 

7. Social Work.—The present study does not furnish an ade- 
quate indication of the tendencies in the field of training for pro- 
fessional Social Work, since some of the most significant work 
in this field is being done in schools which are not directly con- 
nected with any Department of Sociology included in the present 
study. The tendency seems to be to regard professional Social 
Work as a special field calling for a special school rather than to 
look upon it as a subdivision of the field of Sociology. Of the 
courses of Social Work in the present study Case Work was, as 
one might expect, by far the most popular course. The Adminis- 
tration of Social Agencies, Psychiatric Social Work, Medical 
Social Work, History of Social Work, Personality and Social 
Adjustments, and Standards of Living, follow in order. 

8. Recreation—This subject does not seem to be generally 
accepted as belonging to Sociology. Of the eleven courses which 
were offered, five were announced by one institution, Ohio State 
University. In view of the extraordinary growth of the recreation 
movement it would seem that this subject deserves more con- 
sideration. 

9. Educational Sociology.—Although considerable emphasis is 
placed on Educational Sociology by the American Sociological 
Society it was represented by only five courses in the twenty-six 
universities included in the present study. This probably re- 
flects the feeling that the subject should be handled by Educa- 
tion Departments rather than by Departments of Sociology. 

What courses should be selected by a college introducing 
Sociology into its curriculum? It is possible to give a tentative 
answer to this question in view of the data collected in the pres- 
ent paper. If such a college wishes to be in line with the 
tendencies represented by the members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Universities the four fundamental courses would be: 

1. Introductory or General Sociology.—This is the most essen- 
tial course. 
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2. Theeretical Sociology—This may be represented by a course 
in Social Theory itself or by a course in the History of Social 
Thought. 

8. Social Problems or Applied Sociology.—This should intro- 
duce the student to the social questions which society faces and 
the social movements, social agencies, and social legislation which 
have been developed to meet these problems. 

4. Factual Sociology—No course bearing this title was men- 
tioned in the catalogues studied. Yet such a course would seem 
to be called for because Factual Sociology looms so large in 
American Universities. Until a college is in a position to intro- 
duce courses in such subjects as Rural Sociology, The Family, 
and Population Problems, it would seem to be well to introduce 
a comprehensive course covering a number of these topics. 

If the hypothetical department grows, the course in Social 
Problems could be supplemented by courses in Social Psychology, 
Criminology, and Poverty in about that order and the course in 
Factual Sociology could be split up into its component parts, par- 
ticularly Rural and Urban Sociology, The Family, Population, 
Race Relations, and Labor. With the introduction of graduate 
work the department should introduce a seminar which is the 
focus of all real graduate study. 

It is strongly to be recommended that the college do not at- 
tempt to introduce any courses in Social Case Work until it is 
in a position to organize a school of Social Work, preferably of 
graduate grade, with proper facilities, well-rounded courses, and 
supervised field work. Leaders in the social-work field feel that 
more harm than good is done by turning out students with a 
bachelor’s degree who have had one or two short, undergraduate 
courses in Case Work and who mistakenly feel themselves pre- 
pared for what is actually a very exacting profession. 

The proper objective of undergraduate Sociology is to give the 
student some appreciation of the complex modern community, the 
forces which have made it what it is, its problems, and its re- 
sources. Equipped with this knowledge the student should be a 
better citizen, and, we might add, a better Catholic. Sociology, 
thus conceived, has a very definite place in the undergraduate 
college. 

Furrey. 
The Department of Sociology, 
The Catholic University of America. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


CONSECRATION CEREMONY AT NATIONAL SHRINE 


The Most Reverend James Hugh Ryan, Rector of The Catholic 
University of America at Washington, D. C., was consecrated 
Bishop of the Titular See of Modra in the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception on the Catholic University Campus on 
Wednesday, October 25, in the presence of nearly 2,000 spectators 
who crowded the Crypt to its full capacity. 

Thirty-five members of the American Hierarchy, one Canadian 
Archbishop, the Apostolic Delegate, nearly four score monsignori, 
over 200 members of the clergy including the presidents of col- 
leges and universities and the superiors of religious orders, fifty 
members of the diplomatic corps headed by the Japanese Am- 
bassador and Madame Debuchi, the Secretaries of Commerce and 
of Labor, presidents and representatives of secular institutions, 
the faculty of the University and students were among those 
witnessing the ceremony. 

The Most Reverend Joseph Chartrand, Bishop of Indianapolis, 
was the consecrating prelate, with the Most Rev. Thomas E. 
Molloy, Bishop of Brooklyn, and the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Indianapolis, as co-consecrators. The Most 
Rev. John T. MeNicholas, O.P., D.D., Archbishop of Cincinnati, 
delivered the sermon. Thrones in the sanctuary were occupied 
by the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States, and the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore and Chancellor of the University. The 
Right Rev. Edward A. Pace, Vice-Rector of the University, was 
the notary. The other officers of the Mass were members of the 
faculty of the University and friends and colleagues of Bishop 
Ryan. 

The procession of clergy, monsignori, faculty and Hierarchy 
formed in the nave of the Shrine and proceeded into the Crypt 
under the direction of the Rev. Dr. Edward Fitzgerald, Grand 
Marshal. The members of the Hierarchy were seated directly in 
front of the altar with the faculty in academic costume just 
behind them. The diplomatic corps and special guests were 
seated in the transept opposite the epistle side of the main altar 
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and the monsignori and clergy were seated opposite the gospel 
side. 

The minor altar used by Bishop Ryan at the beginning of the 
ceremonies was that which had been used by Bishop John Carroll, 
founder of the American Hierarchy, first Bishop and Archbishop 
of Baltimore, and one of the historic treasures of the Shrine. It 
was in sharp contrast with the magnificent marble altar used by 
the consecrating prelate. The Carroll altar was first used for a 
consecration a little over a month ago when the Most Rev. Gerald 
Shaughnessy was made Bishop of Seattle. Bishop Shaughnessy 
was the first prelate to be consecrated in the Shrine, selecting it 
because he received his education and was a member of the 
faculty of the University. Bishop Ryan is the first Rector of 
the University to be raised to the episcopal dignity in the Shrine. 
His predecessor, and founder of the Shrine, the late Bishop 
Shahan, is buried in one of the chapels. 

The chalice used by Bishop Chartrand, the consecrating prel- 
ate, at the beginning of the Mass, and later by Bishop Ryan, 
is of gold studded with jewels and presented to the University 
by Mrs. Edith P. Dickens, now deceased, of Washington, D. C., 
and a patron of the University. The chasuble worn by Bishop 
Ryan was a beautiful brocade on a base of gold with gold trim- 
mings, which was made for Archbishop Capponi of Pisa, Italy, 
about 1650. It is a fine example of Italian art of the seventeenth 
century. The mitre was a gift from the Rt. Rev. Alfred Otta- 
viana, Under-Secretary of State of the Vatican. The pectoral 
cross which Bishop Ryan wore was presented to him by the 
faculty of the University in a special ceremony held in the parlors 
of Caldwell Hall on the Monday preceding the consecration. 
The crozier was a gift from the alumni of the University, and 
the episcopal ring was a gift from the consecrating prelate, 
Bishop Chartrand. The central jewel is a sapphire surrounded 
by twenty-one diamonds. 

After the ceremony, a luncheon was served to his guests by the 
new Bishop in the Main Dining Hall of the University. Seated 
at the head table were His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore and Chancellor of 
the University, who acted as toastmaster and introduced the 
speakers. The speakers were: The Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States; the Honor- 
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able Pierce Butler, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and a Trustee of the University; the Very Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Kerby, Professor of Sociology at the Catholic University ; 
and the Honorable Clarence E. Martin, an alumnus of the School 
of Law, a Trustee of the University and recently the president 
of the American Bar Association. Bishop Ryan responded to the 
toasts and concluded the speaking. 

On the wall above the new Bishop’s place at the table was a 
large shield bearing his coat of arms 4 by 6 feet in size which 
was made by students of the School of Architecture under the 
direction of Dr. Paul Goettleman, a member of the faculty. The 
members of the Hierarchy were seated on a raised dais on either 
side of the speakers’ table, the monsignori directly in front, and 
the other guests, to the number of four hundred, filled the Dining 
Hall. In the rear, the American <nd Papal flags were suspended 
from the balcony where a stringed orchestra, under the direction 
of Dr. Leo Behrendt, a member of the faculty, played during the 
luncheon. 

A great civic reception is now being planned by the leaders 
of Church, State and industry in the District of Columbia for 
the new prelate. This reception will be held at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on November 14. 


THE NEED OF CATHOLIC LEADERSHIP IN SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH * 


On January 20th of this year the New York Times carried a 
story based upon Dr. C. Luther Fry’s research in regard to the 
religious affiliation of the various professional leaders whose 
names are contained in “Who’s Who in America.” He reports 
that in comparison with the statistics of “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica,” published in 1910, “Roman Catholics especially have de- 
clined in relative numerical importance with other groups.” 

In the Scientific Monthly of December, 1931, Drs. Lehman 
and Witty contributed some more thought-provoking statistics. 
They inform us that while 20 per cent of the church membership 
in this country is Catholic, but few of the 303 outstanding scien- 
tists are known to be Catholics. Their figures are probably in- 
adequate because of lack of reliable data, but the fact remains 


* Address delivered by Francis P. Garvan before the Friends of The 
Catholic University of America at a dinner in Washington, D. C., Feb- 


ruary 1, 1933 
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that we Catholics are not doing our share in the field of Ameri- 
can science. 

Lehman and Witty draw false conclusions from these facts. 
They say: “The conspicuous dearth of scientists among the 
Catholics suggests that the tenets of that church are not con- 
sonant with scientific endeavor.” To one familiar with the doc- 
trines of the church, her schools and her clergy, the hint that 
her influence is detrimental to science sounds fantastic. But we 
must face the facts of the situation and demand that something 
should be done in this country to restore the prestige of Catholic 
education in scientific fields. Many explanations might be 
offered of the present condition—the Constituency of the Church, 
drawn so largely from immigration. The great drain in the de- 
velopment of the Catholic Parochial schools, and so forth and 


so on. 

But I am not so much concerned with the past or the present 
as the future. Let us start tonight, as alumni of the Catholic 
University, to see what we can do to restore our proper prestige 
and discharge our proper obligation as Catholics and as citizens 


in the march of scientific progress. 

We have the traditions of Pasteur and thousands of other 
Catholic scientists whose Catholic religion meant only an en- 
hancement of their usefulness. My experience of fourteen years 
in close contact with the development of scientists in this coun- 
try has made me familiar with the splendid work many of our 
Catholic people are doing today. I need cite only one example: 

Perhaps the greatest achievement of American chemistry, 
which now leads the world, has been the synthesis of commercial 
rubber, now being produced by the duPont Company. This 
great triumph was based upon the work of the Reverend Julius 
Nieuwland, Ph.D., an alumnus of the Catholic University. A 
graduate of the University of Notre Dame in 1899, he pursued 
his studies at the Catholic University, receiving from there his 
degree of Ph.D. in 1904. He read a paper at a rubber symposium 
in Rochester in December, 1925. This attracted the attention of 
the duPont Company. For years Dr. Nieuwland then worked in 
association with the chemists of the duPont Company, with the 
result that an even better rubber can now be produced syntheti- 
cally in this country at a cost, at the present time, of about 20 
cents. Of course, this cannot compete with rubber at the present 
price of 4 cents, but a possible recurrence of a foreign monopoly 
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holding us by the throat is at an end. A Congressional Commit- 
tee in 1926 found that, under the so-called Stevenson Act (an 
Act controlling production and marketing by the English Govern- 
ment), 36 cents was a fair and proper price to exact from our 
people. But they also found that under this Act we were 
charged as high as $1.21 in 1925 and in 1926 this foreign monop- 
oly exacted from us over six hundred million dollars above that 
fair and proper price. 

By the discovery founded on the work of Father Nieuwland 
we are assured that the price will never go above 20 cents with- 
out meeting the competition of American synthetic rubber, and 
this limit may well be lowered by the usual progress in diminish- 
ing chemical costs. 

Let us not waste time in apologizing or in boasting. Science 
is in its infancy; the Catholic Church is in its infancy in Ames- 
ica; so let us go to work. 

There are two basic facts which we must understand thor- 
oughly if we would build intelligently: 

First: Immigration is at an end. Today we have more emi- 
grants than immigrants and I believe it to be the fixed policy 
of the American people that this state of affairs continue for a 
long time to come. 

Therefore, all the problems known as the foreign-born prob- 
lems are either worked out or working themselves out. We are 
rapidly becoming a homogeneous American people. Of our 120 
million but 13 million are foreign born, and of these all but 4 or 5 
million are citizens. We have only about 750,000 foreign born 
under the age of 21. Foreign language newspapers are disap- 
pearing rapidly. Political appeals to foreign born are now known 
to be entirely ineffectual. Foreign influence among our people is 
principally confined to the sycophancy of our so-called social 
classes and to the selfishness of our international bankers and 
the newspapers they control either through financial influence or 
social flattery. 

I repeat—we are fast becoming a nation of over 100 million 
American people, proud of our history, of our traditions, and our 
liberties; with all the possibilities of self-containment and con- 
tentedness; without envy or fear of the outside world, but deter- 
mined to play our part honestly and sincerely in contributing to 
the moral and spiritual progress of the world. 

The other great fact we must not lose sight of is the increase 
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of education in America. Take the span of my own life. In 
1890, about the time I graduated from high school, there were 
357,813 children in our secondary schools. In 1930 there were 
4,779,868. Today over 55 per cent of our children, of high school 
age, are attending high school, and this percentage is constantly 
increasing. In 1890 there were 156,755 boys and girls in col- 
leges—today there are 1,085,798. In but a few years secondary 
education will be practically universal, and it is estimated that 
about 25 per cent of our oncoming youth will soon be enjoying 
college education. 

For a moment it might be interesting to compare these figures 
with those of France and Germany and the United Kingdom. 
The population of France, Germany and the United Kingdom 
today amounts to about 150 million, as against our own popula- 
tion of 125 million. We have, roughly, 5 million high school stu- 
dents—they have but 1,500,000. The colleges of the United 
States today have a million students—France, Germany and 
the United Kingdom, even with their greater paperaion of 25 
million, have only one-fifth as many, or 210,000. 

Considering these two great facts—and they must be always 
considered together—we find facing this country today a homo- 
geneous population and a homogeneous universally educated 
population. Don’t bother for the moment about the quality of 
that education—it will constantly improve with the supply of 
graduates. I have seen our chemists grow in 14 years from 
about 15,000 to about 30,000, and I know the improvement in 
chemical education during that time. In the four years ending 
June, 1933, one million graduates of colleges have come on the 
market for teachers and from now on the supply will constantly 
improve the quality of teaching in all lines. 

Thus I repeat, we face a country of a homogeneous population 
of universal education of an ever-improving quality, a country 
of universal resources—today we could close our doors and pro- 
duce everything necessary for our existence, our comfort and 
our development, with the exception of coffee, tea and tin—a 
country of universal resources of power—water, coal, natural gas, 
oil, petroleum, ete.—of fertilizers—nitrates, potash and phos- 
phates—of all metals except tin; universal means of communica- 
tion—roads, railroads, water communication, air routes, tele- 
graph, telephone, radio, and so forth and so on. 

This is a stirring prospect, and what part are we Catholics to 
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play in this great future in the education which will be demanded 
by our Catholic children and which will be essential to the prog- 
ress of our Church? Basic plans must be laid. One cannot see 
into that future very far, but let’s make a start. 

One of the ancients said: “Remember, O Stranger, Arithmetic 
is the first of the sciences and the mother of safety.” History 
has never been able to contradict that statement, and yet today, 
in America, in Catholic education and non-Catholic education, 
arithmetic is the most neglected of all sciences. Today a child’s 
study of arithmetic stops at the age of 12, and many of our ills 
today can be attributed to the fact that we are trying to live men’s 
lives and a great nation’s life based upon a child’s understanding 
of arithmetic. Let us in Catholic education carry the study of 
arithmetic right straight through the high school and through the 
college, through business arithmetic, bookkeeping, cost account- 
ing, algebra and geometry, in so far as they supplement the 
understanding of the highest arithmetic, cost accounting, values 
and so forth, so that when a boy or a girl comes out of our high 
schools or our colleges he or she will be able to not only budget 
his income and his outgo, but to break down that budget and 
bring home to himself a realization, for example, of what cost 
prohibition, what cost foreign trade, what cost a credit system 
controlled abroad, what cost corruption in government—national, 
state and city—what cost tariffs, high or low, what cost crime 
and its punishment, what cost the administration of our chari- 
ties, as well as what cost his home—how much of that cost is 
usury—how much of that cost is dishonesty of construction or 
dishonest materials—what cost neglect of our own health or the 
health of our children, and so forth and so on. 

This is a program the Catholics can begin on without any 
great endowments or great expenditures. This study can be 
developed with our present equipment and it will lay the only 
proper foundation for our Catholic children to take up and go on 
and excel in all other sciences, as well as to become intelligent 
voters and citizens. 

But arithmetic without morals is progress downward and not 
upward, and therefore can we not hope that if our Catholic 
schools and colleges take the lead in this development, that we 
will offer to the world the development of arithmetic shot through 
and enlightened by the unchanging rules of Catholic morals? 

I have only time to give you one example tonight to illustrate 
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the point that I wish to make, that arithmetic without morals 
is progress downward and not upward. The world is full to- 
day of the talk of debt cancellation, debt repudiation, debt 
revision, and so on. The whole discussion is arithmetic. In 
all the volumes that have been published on the subject and 
all the columns given to it by the newspapers of the world, and 
all the utterances of public men, I challenge you to point out one 
discussion of the subject which acknowledges any of the moral 
questions involved. And this despite the fact that on this ques- 
tion the Bible, the Koran, the Talmud, and the sacred books of 
every known religion all read: “Pay what thou owest,” and 
“Thou shalt not steal”—and all the trade of the world, domestic 
and foreign, for thousands of years has been based on the accept- 
ance of those principles. The Bible does not say, pay what thou 
owest, if you, the debtor, feel that you can, reserving to yourself 
all the amenities of life which you deem essential to your best 
selfish interests. It does not say pay your debts, based on your 
capacity today, the depth of this world depression, with no 
thought of your future capacity to pay. It does not say, pay 
what today you decide is best for your creditor. It does not say 
the difficulty of transferring the payment of your debt excuses 
its repudiation. It does not say war debts are not debts—debts 
incurred to save your lives and liberties and which did save 
them are less sacred than any other form of debt. On the con- 
trary, it says, in the words of Emerson, “Pay every debt as if 
God wrote the bill.” Ask of your creditor every consideration 
essential to give you the power to work tomorrow to pay the 
rest, until those tomorrows of honesty and struggle bring you to 
the end of your days, and you call your children together and 
tell them to inherit your obligations as well as your assets and to 
go on struggling until the honest debt is paid. 

That is the standard of Anglo-Saxon honor in respect to 
debts—and no man can differentiate between the individual and 
the groups of individuals called nations. 

Samuel Clemens, known as Mark Twain, fell upon sorry days. 
The famous Webster firm, whose obligations he had endorsed, in 
1895 went into bankruptcy. He made this declaration: 


“The law recognizes no mortgage on a man’s brain, and a 
merchant who has given up all he has may take advantage of the 
laws of insolvency and start free again for himself. But I am 
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not a business man, and honor is a harder master than the law. 
It cannot compromise for less than 100 cents on the dollar, and 
its debts never outlaw. I had a two-thirds interest in the pub- 
lishing firm, whose capital I furnished. If the firm had pros- 
pered I should have expected to collect two-thirds of the profits. 
As it is, I expect to pay all the debts. My partner has no re- 
sources, and I do not look for assistance from him. By far the 
largest single creditor of this firm is my wife, whose contributions 
in cash from her private means have nearly equaled the claims of 
all the others combined. She has taken nothing. On the con- 
trary, she has helped, and intends to help me to satisfy the obliga- 
tions due to the rest. It is my intention to ask my creditors to 
accept that as a legal discharge, and trust to my honor to pay 
the other 50 per cent as fast as I can earn it. From my reception 


~ thus far on my lecturing tour I am confident that if I live I can 


pay off the last debt within four years, after which, at the age 
of sixty-four, I can make a fresh and unincumbered start in life. 
I am going to Australia, India, and South Africa, and next year 
I hope to make a tour of the great cities of the United States. 
I meant, when I began, to give my creditors all the benefit of 
this, but I am beginning to feel that I am gaining something from 
it, too, and that my dividends, if not available for banking pur- 
poses, may be even more satisfactory than theirs.” 


He took up his bag and for five long years encircled the globe, 
lecturing each night to fulfill his high purpose, and then he re- 
turned to this country, and in 1900 he was greeted by a grateful 
people whose gratitude is perhaps best expressed in an editorial 
in the New York Times in its issue of October 13, 1900: 


“But it is not merely, perhaps it is not mainly, as an author 
that his countrymen have now most reason to be proud of him. 
It is as an American who has shown that the American standard 
of honor goes far beyond the standard set by the law. Many 
acts of commercial honor have been done by Americans which 
showed as high and scrupulous a sense of what was due from man 
to man as the assumption by Mr. Clemens of debts for which he 
was not legally liable. But the conspicuousness of the position 
of a popular author makes his example in such a matter more 
useful for edification to his own countrymen, and far more valu- 
able to them as a vindication of the national character abroad. 
No foreigner will be apt to repeat without shame the old sneers 
at ‘Yankee sharp practice’ who remembers this signal exhibition 
of ‘that sensibility of principle, that chastity of honor, which 
feels a stain like a wound.’” 


One has only to read the Times of the past three years to know 
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that the pen that wrote that editorial is still. Was Clemens in- 
spired by the similar noble example of Sir Walter Scott? Sorry 
times came to him in 1814. He found himself seemingly hope- 
lessly involved, but I quote him: 


“Tf I am hard pressed, and measures used against me, I must 
use all means of legal defense, and subscribe myself bankrupt in 
a petition for sequestration. It is the course one should, at any 
rate, have advised a client to take. But for this I would, in a 
court of honor, deserve to lose my spurs. No,—if they permit 
me, I will be their vassal for life, and dig in the mine of my 
imagination to find diamonds (or what may sell for such) to make 
good my engagements, not to enrich myself. And this from no 
reluctance to be called the insolvent, which I probably am, but 
because I will not put out of the power of my creditors the re- 
sources, mental or literary, which remain to me.” 


From 1814 to 1826 he labored day and night, constantly reit- 
erating, “No man shall lose a penny by me.” 
As Carlyle said: 


“Tt was a hard trial. He met it proudly, bravely,—like a 
brave, proud man of the world. Perhaps there had been a 
prouder way still; to have owned honestly that he was unsuccess- 
ful then, all bankrupt, broken in the world’s goods and repute; 
and to have turned elsewhere for some refuge. Refuge did lie 
elsewhere, but it was not Scott’s course or fashion of mind, to 
seek it there. To say: Hitherto I have been all in the wrong, 
and this my fame and pride, now broken, was an empty delusion 
and spell of accursed witchcraft. It was difficult for flesh and 
blood! He said, I will retrieve myself, and make my point good 
yet, or die for it. Silently, like a proud, strong man, he put him- 
self to the herculean task of removing rubbish-mountains since 
that was it; of paying large ransoms by what he could write 
and sell.” 

These two examples of Anglo-Saxon integrity I only cite be- 
cause they are recorded in print and that they may be compared 
with the present arrogance and immorality of Neville Chamber- 
lain. I do not need to tell you of the endless similar examples 
our own experience has unfolded among the richest and the 
poorest and the humblest. I do not need to tell you that this is 
Catholic philosophy and Protestant philosophy alike, and the 
introduction of any newer and baser moral standards is a disaster 
to the world. The billions we will lose are nothing. The destruc- 
tion of the sanctity of all contracts, international or domestic, 
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is a serious thing and will inevitably follow, but the destruction 
of the moral standards we have received from our fathers and 
from our Church and which it is our obligation to pass on to our 
children, unsullied and unstained, will surely threaten the loss of 
our immortal souls. 

This degradation of morals began with the Bolsheviks. It was 
their cornerstone and has been constantly advanced by us as the 
reason for our refusal to recognize the Soviet. It spread to Ger- 
many and its history there we know. It has now taken hold of 
England and France, and it is spreading to individuals and insti- 
tutions and it is in all lands. 

Ninety-five per cent of our people are honest, God-fearing, 
God-loving, debt-paying, and decent, and God have mercy on 
those who seek to lower the moral standards of any peoples. I 
believe 95 per cent of the French people are honest; that 95 per 
cent of the English people are just as honest as either Mark 
Twain or Sir Walter Scott—that they do not believe in the 
trumperies of the difficulties of exchange, the evils to the creditor 
if he is paid his debt, the menace to the world trade by the 
insistence upon the integrity of contract. All these arguments 
are the arguments of politicians and international bankers in each 
country who, having caused the wars and piled up the debts and 
reaped their commissions thereon, now seek to corrupt their 
peoples into non-payment in order that they may begin again 
their battening on the next crop of savings of the workmen of 
the world. 

Let us then as a start take up the mother science, arithmetic— 
develop it as a weapon of defense and understanding in the needs 
of all our people and have it shot through with eternal prin- 
ciples of Catholic morality and Catholic honesty. This done 
and we need never fear the statistics of Catholics in the develop- 
ment of every other science. This done and we need have no 
fear of technocracy or any other hobgoblin in the path of the 
progress and the development of our people. 

In this great coming day in Catholic scientific education let 
us, as alumni of the Catholic University of America, do our part 
to make her the leader. Pope Leo XIII, with that vision which 
has made him the great social prophet of our day, and the Amer- 
ican Hierarchy assembled at the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more, saw the necessity of research and scholarship as the source 
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of strength to all Catholic education and thus the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America came into existence, the first Pontifical Uni- 
versity to be established in the English-speaking world since the 
days of the so-called reformation. From that university have 
come over 40 Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops, over 2,500 
Priests and 8,500 Religious. From it has come a constant stream 
of scholarly productions which rank with the best in the canon 
law, philosophy, Greek and Latin, and the humanities in general. 
But the university has not been able to give us the scientific 
leadership for a very simple reason with which I, as a member 
of the Board of Trustees, am most familiar. It costs money to 
finance laboratories, research work and scientific leadership. Al- 
though the only Catholic member of the Association of American 
Universities, our National Catholic University, competing with 
colleges whose average endowment is 38 million dollars, has a 
total unrestricted endowment fund of but a few thousand. I 
know that the 20 million Catholics in this country will not refuse 
to give our university every competitive opportunity. We need 
only fear our failure in bringing the message to them. 

For 14 years, though with no knowledge of science myself, I 
have given my life to the development in this country of chemis- 
try and its allied sciences. I know there is no conflict between 
science and religion. Some scientists may not have received the 
gift of faith—most of them have—most of them, like Pasteur, 
have found their faith impregnably welded at the death-bed of 
a child or a mother. Teach our children to believe in them and 
to become of their numbers, driving back the forces of oe 
of poverty and of ignorance. 

The Catholic Church has nothing to fear from science. It is 
her obligation to lead it on to the glory of God. 


CATHOLIC PROGRAM FOR PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION WEEK 


A program suggesting topics and references for each day of 
American Education Week again has been issued by the De- 
partment of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
to facilitate Catholic participation in the annual observance. 
Twenty-three thousand copies have been sent to Catholic schools 
and pastors. 

The program is based on the “Statement on the Present Crisis” 
of the Bishops of the Administrative Committee, N.C.W.C. It 
suggests the reading and study of the Bishops’ Statement and 
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the pamphlet “Aids to Catholic Action,” just issued by the Study 
Club Committee of the N.C.W.C. The pamphlet contains a 
series of discussions of the various phases of Catholic Action. 

On the first page of the program there appears the following 
excerpt from the Bishops’ Statement: 

“The tragic trials we have endured . . . have left us nothing on 
which to lean but the Providence of God. Every thoughtful man 
has had at least a glimpse of the supernatural background upon 
which the world of material things reposes and to which it must 
adjust itself if we are not to have over and over again a repeti- 
tion of these bewildering experiences . . . Our most urgent need 
is God’s blessing upon the world and especially upon our own 
country. We summon all men of good will to pray for that 
blessing, and, by their works of unselfishness to deserve it, 


to advance the common weal.” 
On the first day, Monday, November 6, the program suggests 


“The Depression and Its Causes” as the general topic. The fol- 


lowing sub-topics are proposed: “The Great War and Its After- 
math”; “Mass Production and Speculation”; “Materialism and 
Greed,” and “Ignoring the Rights of Man.” 

For Tuesday, “The Crisis in Education” is the general topic, 
with the following sub-topics: “Education Without Religion, a 
Cause of Materialism”; “The Catholic Philosophy of Educa- 
tion”; “The True Function of the School in Relation to the 
Home,” and “The Parent as Educator.” 

Wednesday’s general topic is “Unemployment,” and the sub- 
topics are: “Our Natural Resources”; “Our Spirit of Self- 
Reliance and Independence”; “Wealth in the Hands of the Few,” 
and “Higher Wages and Unemployment Insurance.” 

“Restore Christianity and Authority” is the general topic sug- 
gested for Thursday, with the following sub-topics: “Restore the 
Authority of Christ”; “Restore Parental Authority”; “Restore 
the Proper Function of the State,” and “Restore International 
Confidence.” 

For Friday, the suggested general topic is “Adult Education.” 
The sub-topics are: “The Advantages of Group Study”; “Leading 
Subjects Requiring Study”; “Influencing Public Opinion,” and 
“Defense of the Rights of Religion.” 

“The N.R.A. and Social Justice” is Saturday’s general topic. 
The sub-topics are: “The N.R.A., an Experiment in Social Jus- 
tice’; “Cooperation and the Employer”; “Cooperation and 
Labor”; “Cooperation and the Consumer,” and “Success of the 
N.R.A. Dependent upon Religious and Spiritual Sanctions.” 

On the concluding day, Sunday, November 12, the suggested 
general topic is “Catholic Action,” with the following sub-topics: 
“The Call of the Present Crisis”; “The Need of Catholic Higher 
Education”; “The Press as a Means of Catholic Action,” and 
“The Spirit of the Gospel and the Cure of Social Ills.” 
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An extensive bibliography accompanying the program sug- 
gests readings for the week. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Graduate scholarships have been awarded to women for the 
first time in the history of the Catholic University of America. 
The two young women who are the recipients of these initial 
graduate scholarships are Miss Marea O’Connor, of Springfield, 
Mass., and Miss Eileen McGrath, of Washington, D. C. Both 
scholarships, of $500 each, have been established by the Catholic 
Daughters of America . . . In view of the tercentenary of the 
founding of Maryland by the Calverts, which will be celebrated 
next year, “Maryland, Land of Sanctuary,” is the subject chosen 
for the 1934 essay contest to be sponsored by the Fourth Degree 
of the Knights of Columbus. Supreme Master John H. Reddin 
has sent to all the masters instructions for the contest, which 
will be the tenth held under the auspices of the Fourth Degree. 
The competition is open to junior and senior high school students 
in all accredited public, private and parochial high schools. The 
first prize will be $500, while $300 and $200 will be awarded to 
the second and third place winners respectively . . . Efforts of 
Ohio Catholics to secure “aid from the State for the operation 
of their schools” are “not over,” in spite of the reversal suffered 
by Catholics by action of the Legislature, the Most Rev. Joseph 
Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland, says in a statement recently 
issued. “This is not the end of the fight,” he declares. “No 
question is ever settled until it is settled right,” he adds. After 
reviewing the situation, the Bishop says that “we neither sought 
nor made any alliance with any political party.” “We made no 

ledges to give political support in return for a favorable vote,” 

e goes on. “The help we asked for was based upon.the evident 
justice of the case. We are grateful, of course,to the men who, from 
a sense of commendable fairness, voted in favor of the bill, some 
of them at least, thereby probably jeopardizing their political 
future. We have no bitterness in our hearts for those who voted 
against us, but when occasion offers we certainly will remember 
their bias and their manifested sense of injustice to their Catholic 
fellow-citizens” ... The Most Rev. Richard O. Gerow, Bishop of 
Natchez, dedicated the new $32,000 parochial school of the 
Church of the Nativity, Biloxi, Miss., in the presence of Mayor 
Hart Chinn, City Commissioners, a number of priests and a large 
crowd of laity. Tributes to the pastor, the Rev. Peter Keenan, 
were paid by the Bishop, the Mayor, and other speakers. .. . 
An intensive effort to promote girl scouting in the parochial 
schools and the Catholic homes of the Archdiocese of New York 
was made this fall. This introduction of girl scouting was made 
in accordance with the expressed wish of His Eminence Patrick 
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Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York, and along lines de- 
sired by His Eminence. Particular attention was paid to the 
Borough of Manhattan, where the Girl Scouts early this year 
conducted a survey of girls’ recreational needs under the general 
direction of Miss Alice Conway, national promotion secre- 
tary. . . . St. Placid Hall, new Oblate School for Junior Brothers 
at St. Meinrad, Ind., opened its doors on September 26 to admit 
the first class. Twenty-five students have been enrolled for the 
initial group. . . . Miss Agnes G. Regan, Executive Secretary of 
the National Council of Catholic Women, has been honored by 
the Holy Father with the Cross “Pro Ecclesia at Pontifice,” 
according to an announcement made at the Apostolic Delega- 
tion. Miss Regan, as Executive Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women and as a leading laywoman, is widely 
known for her activities on behalf of the organization of the 
laity throughout the United States. During her tenure of office 
with the National Council of Catholic Women, that organization 
has expanded rapidly until today it has affiliated Diocesan Coun- 
cils in 57 Sees in the United States. Born in San Francisco, Miss 
Regan preceded her work with the National Council of Catholic 
Women with many years of service as an educator, having held 
important positions in the educational field. Miss Regan has 
never completely abandoned educational work, for, since 1923, 
she has served as assistant director of the National Catholic 
School of Social Service in Washington. . . . NRA courses are 
being offered by the Commerce and Finance Department of St. 
Louis University in the schedule for the present term. The 
theory and application of the NRA legislation is the subject 
of a course entitled “Economic Aspects of Modern Life.” The 
influence of the NRA upon cost accounting practices forms the 
material of another course. A subject is also offered dealing 
with the analysis of financial statements under the Securities 
Act of 1933. . . . The annual gold medal for research, offered 
by the Radiological Society of North America, was conferred 
this year on Dr. Eben J. Carey, new dean of the Marquette 
University school of medicine, Milwaukee, at the convention of 
the organization in Chicago. Recognition of Dr. Carey is the 
result of his 15 years of X-ray study and research on bone 
growth. He has presented papers on the subject before radio- 
logical groups, and before the American Medical Association. . . . 
The Rev. Dr. Julius A. Nieuwland, C.S.C., of the University of 
Notre Dame, was elected president of the Indiana Academy of 
Science for 1933-34 at its meeting in Bloomington, October 12-14. 
Father Nieuwland recently received the Morehead Medal for 
outstanding work in the field of acetyle chemistry. The medal, 
which was presented at the annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Acetylene Association in Chicago in September, is con- 
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sidered the highest attainable honor in this field. . . . Over half 
the priests of the Diocese of Trenton, some 400 religious and 700 
of the laity, attended the eighth annual conference of the Dioce- 
san Council of Parochial Parent-Teacher Associations held in 
Trenton, N. J., on Columbus Day. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. R. 
Spillane, Administrator of the Diocese, opened the morning ses- 
sion with a prayer. An address was delivered at that session 
by Sister Rose Irma, on “Child Welfare” and another by the 
Rev. Michael A. Dalton, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools. 
Addresses by the Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., on “The 
Parents’ Part in Our Educational System,” and by M. V. Scan- 
lon, Director of Physical Education of Public Schools, on 
“Health and Physical Education,” featured the afternoon ses- 
sions of the conference. Prayers were said at the conference 
for the late Most Rev. John J. McMahon, Bishop of Tren- 
ton. ...A graduate of a Catholic high school has just been 
awarded first prize in the national essay contest conducted by 
the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Washington, D. C. The win- 
ner is Joseph Brendler, 17 years old, who graduated from Mess- 
mer High School, Milwaukee, Wis., last June. The prize of 
$500 was awarded for his essay on “The Problems of Mosquitoes 
and Other Insects in Relation to Sanitation, Health, and In- 
dustry.” . . . The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Lavelle, rector of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, laid the cornerstone October 10 for the 
new $200,000 science hall at Marymount College, Tarrytown, 
New York. . . . A $250,000 parochial school will be started 
soon by St. Joseph’s parish, Wilmette, Ill. Plans for the new 
structure have just been completed. ... The Rev. Aephyrin 
Engelhardt, O.F.M., has just celebrated the sixtieth anniversary 
of his entrance into the Franciscan Order. Father Engelhardt 
is noted as a historian of the California Missions. .-. . A Cath- 
olic University, St. John’s, Brooklyn, N. Y., has the largest law 
school in the world, it is reported in the Brooklyn Tablet, official 
weekly newspaper of the Diocese of Brooklyn. Registration 
figures announced by Dr. George W. Matheson, dean of the St. 
John’s Law School, are quoted, revealing that the school has a 
total enrollment of 2,155 students, of whom 1,850 are undergrad- 
uates and 305 are taking post-graduate courses. The class which 
entered in September includes the graduates of 61 institu- 
tions. . . . What is believed to be the first instance of a college 
newspaper offering a regular radio program of university news 
came about when the first radio edition of the St. Lows Uni- 
versity News “put to press” over the university station WEW. 
The program is being broadcast at 3:45, every Friday afternoon, 
over WEW.... The Rt. Rev. Ambrose Reger, O.8.B., was 
blessed in the Church of the Sacred Heart, Cullman, Ala., Octo- 
ber 11, as the third Abbot of St. Bernard’s Abbey, St. Bernard, 
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Ala. The Most Rev. Thomas J. Toolen, Bishop of Mobile, was 
celebrant of the Mass. The Most Rev. Joseph H. Albers, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Cincinnati, preached the sermon at the cere- 
monies. Abbot Ambrose was active in the Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati for 11 years prior to his election. .. . The Rev. Dr. 
George Johnson, Director of the Department of Education, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference and Secretary General of 
the National Catholic Educational Association; Miss Mary G. 
Hawks, President of the National Council of Catholic Women, 
and Miss Louise McGuire, of the National Catholic School of 
Social Service, are members of the executive committee of the 
national conference on child health recovery called by Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins and which met in Washington Octo- 
ber 6. . . . Mother Mary Greene, founder of the Sacred Heart 
Convent, and a member of the Faithful Companions of Jesus for 
73 years, has died at the age of 90 in Calgary, Can. .. . “Aids 
to Catholic Action,” a 96-page booklet designed to promote the 
proper understanding of and active participation in the Catholic 
Action Apostolate, has just been printed by the N.C.W.C. 
Publications Department here. The booklet, it was said, has 
been issued to meet “the ever-increasing demand for an authori- 
tative text on the general subject of Catholic Action and for 
practical helps in organizing and carrying on various activities 
of the Catholic Action Apostolate.” The booklet discusses “Cath- 
olic Action,” “Catholic Education,” “Lay Organization,” “The 
Family,” “The Catholic Press,” “World Peace,” “Evidencing 
the Faith” and “Economic Justice.” Each discussion is divided 
into three parts: The first tells what the problem is; the second 
why Catholics should be interested in it; the third how its solu- 
tion can be advanced by Catholic Action. Each of the eight 
chapters is accompanied by a special bibliography and by a 
series of questions and topics for discussion. An appendix pre- 
sents special information dealing with study club organization, 
membership and conduct. . . . Tentative plans for the organiza- 
tion of a permanent international Catholic secretariat to deal with 
the motion picture problem were laid at a congress in Brussels 
under the auspices of the Centre Catholique d’Action Cinema- 
tographique of Brussels. Delegates from Germany, France, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal and Holland attended, and reports from other 
countries were submitted, but the congress was preponderantly 
Belgian, not only because the congress was called in Belgium, but 
because Brussels has taken the lead in this special phase of 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The New Psychologies, by Rudolf Allers. Essays in Order: 
No. 9. London and New York: Sheed and Ward, 1933. 
Pp. xx+81. Price, $1.00. 


More than one writer in recent years has called attention to 
the crisis that is developing, if it has not already occurred, in 
the field of Psychology. Hans Driesch (The Crisis in Psychology. 
Princeton: University Press, 1925) and Karl Biihler (Die Krise 
der Psychologie. Jena: Fischer, 1929) are but two examples. 
This crisis is due to the dissatisfaction of thinking men with the 
results of experimental psychology. As they see it, the psychol- 
ogists have been following a false lead in attempting to solve 
their problems exclusively by the methods of the natural sciences. 
More and more the conviction is growing that the methods of 
analysis and induction, while they may yield information that is 
valuable to the psychologist, the physician, and the educator, © 
are not competent of themselves to reveal the real nature of the 
human mind. Hence the rise of the New Psychologies, practically 
all of which agree in demanding a return to the mental state as 
a whole, a totality, which is something more than the sum of its 
parts as revealed by analytical study. 

Such is the substance of Allers’ Introductory Chapter which 
traces in broad outlines the development of modern psychology 
from Fechner onward and the reaction which has resulted in the 
formulation of the New Psychologies. Two of these, which are 
of special interest to the medical profession, are selected for 
more detailed study, viz., Psychoanalysis and Individual Psy- 
chology. 

The criticism of Psychoanalysis is brief but thorough. In 
fact, I venture to say that nowhere will the interested reader find 
a more objective presentation of Freud’s Psychology. The author 
points out several fundamental assumptions of the system that 
are unacceptable. He says it is atomistic; it makes the per- 
sonality a bundle of ideas; there is no room for the ego or the 
soul. It is hedonistic; the only motive for action is the resulting 
satisfaction of impulse. It is deterministic; there is no place for 
freedom. It is purely analytical; real synthesis it does not pro- 
vide for. It is essentially subjective; objective values do not 
exist for it. It is naturalistic to the core and materialism is the 
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only philosophy of life upon which it can be built. In brief, it is 
a psychology “from below”; it is based on the presupposition that 
in human nature no other forces are at work but purely biological 
ones. 

The Chapter on Individual Psychology summarizes the author’s 
views as presented in his Psychology of Character (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1931). While he is not willing to ac- 
cept in its entirety Adler’s system, he sees in it much that is in 
accord with traditional (Scholastic) psychology. It lifts man 
above the level of the animal and recognizes a new principle in 
human personality. It conceives man as a social being. It is 
objective, as opposed to the subjectivism of Psychoanalysis. It 
conceives of character as a unity, a totality. It is intellectualis- 
tic; it insists that knowledge of reality and of personality is 
essential for the normal development of character; yet it is not 
rationalistic. It is compelled to assert the freedom of the will. 
Its two basic principles, the will to power and the will to com- 
munity, are helpful in explaining the conduct of the individual. 

In the third Chapter Allers discusses the New Psychologies 
and the Old Faith. Psychoanalysis is, of course, incompatible 
with the teachings of Christianity. On the other hand, “the fun- 
damental ideas of Individual Psychology may be taken as 
sound.” As a matter of fact, both in theory and practice it calls 
for a Christian ethics and a Christian philosophy of life. 

Dr. Allers sees a great future for psychology but warns us that 
to realize its hopes it must develop towards a real and philo- 
sophical anthropology. The psychologists must “never forget that 
the ultimate riddle of human nature and its destination cannot 
be solved by science.” 

Epwarp B. Jorpan. 
The Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


United States Ministers to the Papal States—Instructions and 
Despatches, 1848-1867. Edited with Introduction by Leo 
Francis Stock, Ph.D. Washington: Catholic University Press, 
1933. Pp. xxxix+456. Price, $5.00. 

This volume inaugurates a series of documentary publications 
by the American Catholic Historical Association. Some of the 
documents in this collection have been published elsewhere, but 
the subject of the diplomatic relations between the United States 
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and the Papal States was almost untouched until Dr. Stock 
began to write on them some ten years ago. His studies cul- 
minate in this finely edited presentation of the documents in the 
Department of State in Washington. Due to the impossibility 
of arranging for the use of materials in the office of the Papal 
Secretary of State, the collection misses the completeness which 
the editor would wish for it. 

Though a United States consul had been appointed to Rome 
as early as 1797, it was not until 1848 that diplomatic relations 
were begun. To the Holy Father as ruler of the Papal States, 
and not in any spiritual capacity, the United States sent a repre- 
sentative. No papal nuncio was accredited to Washington. The 
American legation was maintained until 1867. In themselves 
these relations were not of great importance to either govern- 
ment. Neither United States history nor papal history was at 
all shaped or largely affected by them. The commercial interests 
which it was hoped would be advanced were never very great. 
The United States, unlike Austria and France, had no stake in 
the political fortunes of the States of the Church. One does not 
move here amid great policies to be pursued, major aims to be 
attained. The events that furnish the matter for transactions 
between the two governments were, for the most part, episodic. 
Only in the days of the Civil War did a larger issue appear and 
the correctness of the attitude of the Pontifical government 
towards the Confederacy is established fully. The dissatisfac- 
tion of critics of the Holy See then and since was not shared by 
Secretary Seward. 

But this short chapter in American diplomatic history is highly 
interesting, and the value of this book does not attach solely to 
the direct light it throws on twenty years of diplomatic relations. 
The United States ministers were observers of the Italian scene 
in the twilight of the Temporal Power. With them the student 
of these documents can stand to watch the gathering of forces 
inexorably dooming the most venerable monarchy of Europe, and 
though the American legation closed its doors in 1867, despite 
the noble protest of Rufus King, our last minister near the Holy 
See, the crescendo of this Gétterdimmerung had almost teached 
the climax of 1870. One has reports of events, comments on the 
meaning and temper of the struggle, pictures of Pius IX and his 
ever-frustrated benevolence, of Antonelli, never less sinister than 
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as here portrayed, glimpses of fitful effort to save the day through 
de Merode’s military plans or French help, echoes of popular 
sentiment friendly or hostile. Students of the Risorgimento no 
less than students of American Church History and of American 
diplomacy will be grateful to Dr. Stock for a collection of sources 
so rich in interest. 
JosepH M. Eaan. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, 

Yonkers, N. Y. 


Our Movie-Made Children, by Henry James Forman. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. viii+284. Price, 


$2.50. 

In order to verify or disprove the contention that the average 
motion picture is harmful to children, The Motion Picture Re- 
search Council, headed by Dr. John Grier Hibben, former Presi- 
dent of Princeton, and supported by the Payne Fund, made a 
series of investigations during 1929-1933. The twelve separate 
studies, presented in nearly three thousand pages and prepared 
by a group of scientists, psychologists, sociologists and educators, 
were at Mr. Forman’s disposal in preparing his popular summary. 
Our Movie-Made Children, written in an interesting style, offers 
a rapid survey of the effects of motion pictures on the lives of 
children. The translation of scientific data into readable form 
has been accomplished to a fine degree. Dr. W. W. Charters, 
who directed the study and wrote the introduction to Mr. For- 
man’s book, vouches for the accuracy of the scientific findings 
set forth in the book. 

The startling revelations presented in this book should pro- 
voke thought among parents and teachers. About seventy-seven 
million people attend the motion picture theaters each week. 
Out of this number, more than one-third are children and 
adolescents and about eleven million are under fourteen years 
of age. This is indeed evidence that the movies are competing 
with the other social agencies, particularly the home, the church, 
and the school. 

The investigators were primarily interested in the reactions of 
children to the various types of “movie programs.” In carrying 
out their studies, large numbers of children were used and 
measured quantitatively, under controlled conditions, to ascer- 
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tain the effects upon the health, morals, emotions, and forma- 
tion of attitudes regarding racial and social prejudices. 

Using an ingenious apparatus called the hypnograph, the ob- 
servers were able to record the disturbance during sleep and 
learned that horror pictures were responsible for the greatest 
unrest. Exciting pictures, although not of the horror type, were 
also responsible for increased restlessness during sleep. “The 
post-movie effects, it was found, have nothing to do with whether 
the child is bright or dull, stupid or quick. The nervous system, 
allowing for individual variations, responds more or less alike 
in all.” 

The study of emotional responses of children to the motion pic- 
ture situation revealed that pictures of adventure and excitement 
left the children in a nervous state. “Serial pictures . . . kept 
children wrought up from week to week while waiting for the 
next instalment, the excitement growing intensely as the serial 
proceeded.” The ordinary variety of pictures dealing with sex, 
love, and crime were responsible for increasing the normal heart- 
beat of 75 or 80 to 125 and 140; one instance recorded showed an 
increase almost double the normal pulse rate. The group con- 
sisting of sixteen-year-olds were the most widely affected by 
erotic scenes; adults were affected only about one-half as much. 

The responsibility of motion pictures in the matter of racial 
prejudices is clearly demonstrated by testing the children before 
and after the “movie.” Favorable attitudes were definitely shifted 
to unfavorable attitudes—and remained for many months there- 
after. 

The colorful presentation of heroes in love and crime is 
responsible for direct imitation, and the fact that movies are 
“reel life” and not “real life” is not clearly comprehended by 
growing minds; consequently, the results of imitation are often 
disastrous. Those responsible for the bringing up of children 
would do well to read Mr. Forman’s book. The teacher may be 
interested in knowing that the truant no longer goes fishing; he 
attends the school of adventure and crime. The effects of movie 
attendance are not conducive to effective work on the part of the 
pupil. 

Since there is such a shortage of really good films and such a 
preponderance of those depicting either objectionable or at least 
borderline stories, children are subjected to a very sinister in- 
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fluence. This influence is apt to leave telling effects on the 
growing child, and the efforts of many years of careful planning 
and training by the parent may be nullified. 

This study and summary by Mr. Forman cannot be construed 
to be a discovery. The movies were suspected of doing many 
things to the growing children, but at last documentary evidence 
is at hand and proof is not lacking. The research contented itself 
with fact finding, and the presentation of this definite informa- 
tion brings hope of a new era in motion picture production—an 
era in which the industry will be less concerned with “box-office” 
attractions and exert its powerful influence for the better develop- 
ment of our children. 

‘Francis JosepH Droska. 
The Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Religion and Leadership, by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. 202. Price, $1.50. 


The reason for this book and its purpose may be judged not 


only from the title but from what the author himself says. The 
text is intended for the Religion course in Catholic colleges, but 
it may also be used for study clubs outside of college. If ac- 
cepted for the freshman year, it is intended to act as an orienta- 
tion course. Each chapter is arranged as a survey, a classroom 
guide or a workbook that directs the discussion in class and pro- 
vides for reference work outside of class. The content of the 
book is said to be the result of numerous discussions with teach- 
ers and students. Their experience induced Father Lord to give 
a comprehensive view of Catholic education as a whole and to 
add a chapter on Scholastic philosophy. 

In regard to the features of Religion and Leadership, the re- 
viewer’s first impression is that the format and the manner of 
presentation are interesting and attractive. There are numerous 
headings and sub-headings. There are no long paragraphs, for 
the whole is but an outline. The problems at the end of each 
chapter are so worded as to promote discussion. The treatment 
is always frank, and shows a thorough familiarity with the 
modern methods of striking presentation. The bright, cheery 
side of religion is painted; and the general tone of all the chap- 
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ters is inspirational. The phrasing that is given to truths is 
clean-cut and straight to the point. The use of too many tech- 
nical terms is avoided. (Cf. p. 116, II, C and 117, D.) The 
general moral problems are well treated. The chapters on “The 
Church as Christ’s Representative,” “The Catholic Faith as a 
Working System,” “An Outline of Catholic Doctrine,” “Loyalty 
to the Person of Jesus Christ,” “A Heavenly Mother,” and 
“Purity” are exceptionally well done. 

Without previous actual use in the classroom, a reviewer may 
only conjecture on the success of this new-style textbook. We 
have, as yet, no uniform standard by which to measure the man- 
ner of presenting college Religion. Father Lord, however, has 
had wide contacts. His judgment on how to meet modern prob- 
lems merits some study. It is certain that students cannot now 
complain that there is no textbook that is fresh and up-to-date 
in treatment of the subject. 

After studying the book, some teachers may feel that its tone 
is idealistic. A student once said that there are two Catholic 
Churches—the one taught in the classroom and the one actually 
functioning in the world. Perhaps he came from a parish that 
did not show the finer side of Religion. Perhaps he was a victim 
of the idealism of youth that fails to take into account human 
limitations. At any rate, the impression made by this work of 
Father Lord’s is that he has dealt with the better type of teachers 
and the better type of students. To a certain extent, the book 
is built around their views. It seems to be presumed throughout 
the chapters that each student is proud of his faith, and that all 
is beautiful in life. There are certain types of students whose 
needs are not met by this text. But, then, one wonders if any 
book would meet their fancy. 

In regard to the fundamental plan the author had in mind, it 
may be that there is too much insistence on the refutation of the 
Protestant point of view. A close examination of the views 
entertained today by non-churchgoing people would seem to sug- 
gest that the newer texts in Religion should attack modern indif- 
ferentism, naturalism, and also the argument that all Religion 
originated in fear or in crystallized social custom. Father Lord 
mentions science and reason inasmuch as they are set forth as 
the ultimate solution of life’s problems, but he does not give due 
regard to the recent sociological explanation of Religion. 
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There are three chapters devoted to the Mass. This is proof 
of the intention of the author to place Sacrifice in its rightful 
position. Nevertheless, in the other chapters, there creeps in the 
view that the Sacrament is more important than the Sacrifice. 
The impression left by Chapter VII, The Chapel, is that the pri- 
mary function of a chapel (understood as church) is the keeping 
of the Real Presence. Historically, churches were places of sac- 
rifice rather than places for the Real Presence. Again, on page 
192, III, B, the structure of the sentences may give the student 
the idea that Communion is more important than the Mass. The 
author, of course, has no intention of making that impression; 
but such wordings here and there in the book might cause the 
student to place Communion first in importance, or to think 
only of the Real Presence and to forget the notion of the purpose 
of the altar. 

In the chapter on Prayer, the “Our Father” is well explained. 
Later in the chapter the psychological order of prayer, as demon- 
strated by the “Our Father,” is broken. The prayer of petition 
is placed before the prayer of adoration. The fundamental prob- 
lem of prayer and change in the laws of nature might have been 
considered in this volume; but, aside from that, the chapter is 
excellent. 

Other small points that might stand some revision are: (1) On 
page 61, III, D, missionary work could be mentioned, although 
it is taken up on page 69. (2) On page 110, V, A, 1, and B, 2, 
the wording could be changed. Mass is part of the Eucharist; 
the Eucharist includes the Mass. (3) On page 124, I, 3, the state- 
ment is too general. Before the thirteenth century the monks 
did not always approve the study of pagan philosophers. (4) On 
page 177, Dogma might be included. 

As an orientation. course in college this text fills a need. Such 
a course by its nature, perhaps, is not intended to solve some 
of the deeper trends in Religion or to answer problems like that 
continually vexing question for students, namely, Predestination. 
But this course will remove from the student the assumption 
that Religion is just something to be believed or studied. 


W. H. Russet. 


The Department of Religion, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Little Saint Thérése and Little Saint Elizabeth, by Elisabeth von 
Schmidt Pauli, translated by George N. Shuster. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. 71 and 57. Price, $1.00 


each, 

The query, “Did you find what you wanted?”, which sum- 
marizes an article in a recent issue of the Commonweal on the 
lack of suitable Catholic books for children, receives an en- 
thusiastically affirmative answer in these two slender octavos. 
As gift books to young readers or as regular accessions to the 
elementary or the juvenile library, they are harmoniously de- - 
signed not only for immediate delight but also for the develop- 
ment of an abiding appreciation of the beautiful. 

Their bright-colored cloth bindings—one orchid, the other sal- 
mon—with jackets to match, while appealing to a child’s in- 
terest and sense of beauty, are, at the same time, sturdy and 
durable. The line-cuts, which adorn the jackets and almost 
every page of the text and which are taken from the German 
edition, are especially engaging. Full of spirit, they sketch the 
high points of both biographies with just enough detail to stim- 
ulate imagination and sympathetic understanding. Medium- 
sized, easily read type and a good grade of paper complete the 
physical excellences. 

With regard to the narratives themselves, they possess in 
marked degree the qualities desirable in books for children. As 
their titles indicate, each story covers only the youthful years of 
the subject, that of the Little Flower up to her entrance into the 
Carmel and that of St. Elizabeth up to the miracle of the roses. 
In both lives, dramatic incidents blend with colorful settings, 
and human interest with imaginative appeal. As to the diction, 
the name of the translator is sufficient guarantee of its appro- 
priateness and distinction. 

Sister M. Catuertng, 0.8.U. 
The Catholic Sisters College, 
The Catholic University of America. 


N. C. W. C. Bishops’ Statement on Present Crisis. 


The recently issued pronouncement of the Administrative 
Bishops of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, entitled 
“A Statement on the Present Crisis,” has been warmly praised 
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by the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States, in a letter addressed by His Excellency to 
Most Rev. Edward J. Hanna, Archbishop of San Francisco and 
chairman of the committee. In this letter the Delegate states in 


part: 
“The bishops’ statement makes clear the position of the 
Church on many difficult problems of our times. . . . It is my 


earnest hope that every practical measure will be taken to ac- 
quaint all our Catholic people with the pronouncement of the 
bishops so that they may realize more fully that the Church has 
very definite teachings and a fixed code of morals on the many 
vital questions engaging public attention today. . . . May the 
statement find its way into every home and be the subject of dis- 
cussion in every family.” 

The Delegate further suggests that pastors place the statement 
in the book rack of every church and that through sermons, 
conferences, instructions and lectures, and especially through 
study clubs, the laity be informed of the causes, effects and pro- 
posed remedies of the present general distress as these are dis- 
cussed and explained in the bishops’ statement in the light of 
Christian Truth. 

“The Statement on the Present Crisis” has been hailed as the 
ablest pronouncement of its kind yet issued in this country and 
held as timely and important as was the “Bishops’ Program of 
Social Reconstruction” issued following the crisis of the World 
War. The bishops’ pronouncement begins with the statement 
that the restoration of Christian principles must precede any 
hope of economic recovery. The bishops devote the first part 
of their statement to the current universal distress, the alleged 
causes of the depression, false social philosophy prevalent dur- 
ing recent centuries, education, the rejection of moral standards, 
the undermining of the home, economic nationalism, the farm 
problem, unemployment and old-age pensions. 

The second part of the statement, dealing with “remedies,” be- 
gins with the declaration that in the restoration of society the 
restoration of Christ “must be the starting point.” It empha- 
sizes “the work that can be accomplished by an earnest lay apos- 
tolate”; declares that “the Catholic press during the years of 
depression has given proof of its many virtues”; and urges 
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prayers “that Christ be given His rightful place in the nation and 
in the hearts of individuals.” 

The full text of this statement may be obtained in pamphlet 
form, 36 pages, attractively printed in large, readable type and 
numerous captions, from the Publications Office of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. The price for single copies is 10 cents, post- 
paid; by the hundred, $4.50, carriage paid. 
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